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AN OPEN LETTER 

Dear Railroad Brothers : 

When you pay for this book, of course it is 
yours, yet I should like to ask of you a favor. If 
you find in it any valuable information, just say as 
much to your friends, but kindly refuse to let the 
'* other fellow " read your copy, thus giving some 
chance of compensation to 

The Author. 

Selma, Alabama 
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Fifty Years on the Rail 



CHAPTER I 

EARLY days; PLOUGHING THE ROOSTER 

I WAS bom on Christmas morning in 1838, 
on an island in the Chattahoochee River, 
Harris County, Georgia, but when I was two years 
old the family moved from there to Troup County, 
where my father was engaged in selling whiskey. 
This place was called Cleveland's Cross-Roads, 
and there, at the age of six years, I got drunk for 
the first and last time in my life. I remember 
falling into a hole that was full of water, but 
managed to scramble out. 

My father professed religion while living here, 
sold out his whiskey business, and moved to 
Louisiana. This was in 1844. 

In those days there was a man in nearly every 
community who was celebrated for his fighting 
qualities. The settlement in which we lived 
had its "bully," and the man, Jim Hunter by 
name, knowing that my father had a reputation 
as a fighter, disputed the championship, and 
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boasted that he would whip him before he left. 
The fight started, and Father's hat blew off. 
I picked it up, then stood by and watched the 
fight. Our side beat. The *' County Bully" 
was so badly used up that he cried for mercy and 
begged the people there to "take him off." I 
handed my father his hat, shouting gleefully, 
"You are the best man in the county. Pa; you 
licked Jim Hunter." 

A few days later we started on our journey to 
Louisiana, travelling through the coimtry. Our 
teams consisted of a four-mule wagon and a one- 
horse carriage. We camped when night came, 
and slept in tents, and young as I was, I assisted 
with the tents, and an3rthing else there was to 
do. Our fare consisted of meat, bread, cheese, 
crackers, and coffee. I fell out with cheese then, 
and for years would n't have an3rthing to do with it. 

When we arrived at Wetumpka I was very much 
interested in seeing the guards, with their gims on 
their shoulders, walking the state penitentiary 
walls to guard the prisoners. 

We travelled very comfortably until we struck 
the corduroy roads in Mississippi, when the 
jolting was so rough that I much preferred walk- 
ing to riding. We saw an Indian camp one day. 
There were quite a number of these dusky people, 
and they seemed to take as much interest in us 
as we did in them. There was one old fellow 
tmder the influence of liquor, and he followed us 
for some distance, being accompanied by some of 
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the rest of the party. They kept up a kind of 
song with the words, ** Where did you come from, 
daddle-daddle-dah?" proving that they had 
acquired some knowledge of English. We kept 
travelling until we came to a house, where we got 
permission to take our beds inside, for safety. 
Father and one of the negro men kept watch 
all night, but we were not troubled by the Indians. 

When we were on the road, I brought up the 
rear of our procession canying a gun on my 
shoulder, and thought myself an important 
member of the party. We passed Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, then on to Vicksburg. After crossing 
the big, black river, we came to a railroad called 
the Vicksburg and Jackson, where I saw my first 
locomotive. That was a wonderful sight to me; 
but little did I think then that most of my life 
was to be spent running one. Almost twenty 
years later I passed, as an engineer, over that 
same Vicksburg and Jackson R. R., and com- 
ing to the place where as a small, wondering 
boy, I saw my first locomotive, recognized it 
immediately. 

Upon taking our departure, we crossed the 
river in a steamboat, and found the groimd very 
muddy when we started on our line of march, 
while the marks on the trees showed a rise of 
eight or ten feet. 

We passed three other large streams of water (at 
least they seemed large to me), known as Bayou 
Beth, Bayou Mason, and Bayou Bartholomew. 
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Travelling nearly across the State of Lotiisiana, 
we settled at Jackson Parish, nine miles from 
Verona, which place was about thirty miles 
from the state line of Texas. 

Our home was situated on a high hiU, and con- 
sisted of one large room, twenty-two by eighteen 
feet, bxiilt of hewn logs, with pimcheon floor. 
The kitchen was less pretentious; about twelve 
by sixteen feet, and, as was the custom in those 
days, some distance from the main house. When 
my mother would be preparing supper, I often saw 
wolves on an adjacent hill, being attracted there 
by the smell of the cooking food. They were so 
numerous that they would come in herds, like 
sheep, and grew so bold that at times they would 
go in the yard after chickens when the dogs were 
away on a himt. 

There was no clearing when we first settled here, 
and the woods were thick. We raised com, cotton, 
potatoes, peas, beans, water-melons, and ptmip- 
kins, the latter in great abimdance, some of them 
being fully three feet long. Besides supplying the 
family, we had all that the horses and hogs could 
eat. One horse, Fox by name, ate so many, that 
his hair grew to be about three inches long. 

Coons were plentiful in that locality, especially 
in ** roasting ear" time, and I would often start 
on a hunt with the dogs about four o'clock in the 
morning. The hounds would trail them, but the 
large bulldog always kept near me. The woods 
were alive with various kinds of wild animals. 
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with snakes everywhere, so Bull seemed to think 
that he ought to stay near and protect nie. 

The following spring, after the land was cleared, 
and the plowing done, I saw how nice it looked, 
and decided I would have a "new ground" myself. 
So, one Sunday while my mother was away, 
I made a plow-stock, then looked around to see 
what I would do for a horse. I spied a large 
rooster that Mother prized very highly, caught 
him, made a harness to fit, and put him to plowing. 
I finished my work, but just as I got through, 
the rooster refused to go. I unhitched him, 
but it was too much for him; he died that day. 
I thought I would get a switching, but when I 
took Mother to see my "new groimd," she looked 
it over, and let me off with a reprimand. 

We lived at that place two years, and each 
member of the family averaged two or three chills 
a week; then Father decided to move back to 
Georgia where we could get good water, as our 
drinking water here was carried from a spring 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. When 
two buckets were filled, the spring was nearly dry, 
and I frequently carried a handful of salt to 
throw into the spring to improve the taste of the 
water. 

Before leaving this subject, I want to say some- 
thing about the Louisiana trees. They consisted 
chiefiy of different varieties of oak, and were so 
large that when cutting them down for rails, 
there would be from fotir to five ten-foot cuts 
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before getting to the limbs. The cotton in this 
section grew to immense size also. On one 
occasion, I climbed a stalk for a distance of two 
feet, and it did n't even bend with my weight. 

We started back to Georgia in 1847, going by 
way of Monroe, a place on the Washita River, 
thence to Vicksburg, on through Mississippi 
swamps, and over cordtiroy roads until we struck 
the higher lands. 

At different places along the route we saw negroes 
driving from four to eight yoke of oxen. I was 
much interested in that sight, as I had never seen 
so many of the '*hom6d horses" in one team 
before, and wondered how they could be driven 
without lines. 

I did not enjoy the return trip as much as I 
did going to Louisiana, for the chills attacked me, 
and every day or two interfered with my comfort 
and enjoyment. 

After travelling four weeks, we arrived at Troup 
County, Georgia, where, having good water to 
drink, we soon ceased to have chills. 

My father first rented a place, and I went to 
work on the farm. Otir nearest neighbor was 
about a fourth of a mile away. The man's name 
was Jack Burk, and his wife bore the **old-timey " 
name of Huldah. Almost any time in the day we 
could hear Huldah calling or scolding "Jackey 
Honey." He, however, didn't seem to have 
much concern about it, but would go along, 
singing hymn times. 
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The next year we moved east of there and settled 
near a cotton-mill situated on Flat Shoal Creek. 
Father bought this place, and we remained there 
three years farming. 

I was eleven years old at this time, and it was 
the beginning of my limited education, as I went 
to school two months during the last year's stay, 
after the crop was laid by. 

Our next move was to another farm about six 
miles away, and this was the best and most 
comfortable home we ever had. 

There was a mill on the place nm by water, 
and, besides getting our own com ground, we 
supplied the farmers in the settlement, — taking 
toll for the grinding. 

The small creek on which the mill was situated, 
being only a half-mile away, was selected by my 
brothers and myself as a bathing place; and we 
would go there on Sundays. 

My mother did n't approve of otir going in the 
creek, and in order to keep us from it, she left the 
buttons off our collars and wristbands, and when 
we got on our clothes, would take needle and thread 
and tack them together. The thread was always 
the same kind, — that which Mother spun and 
twisted, — ^generally blue and white. While the 
other boys were being "tacked," I would slip 
around, secure a needle, unwind some thread from 
the chip, and be prepared for emergencies. 

When we came out of the creek I would bring 
out my needle and thread, "tack" the boys all 
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around, then one would "tack" me, and Mother 
would be none the wiser. Sometimes her suspi- 
cions would be aroused, and she would put her 
hand on a boy's head, and say, "Well, your hair 
looks damp, but the tacks are all right." 

We enjoyed our weekly swims for quite a 
while, imtil, one day when I was still in the 
creek, and my clothes were hanging on the bushes, 
a cow came along and went to chewing on my 
garments. 

Mother made our clothes — doth, garments, 
and all — ^and my Sunday suit was extra nice. 
It was made all in one piece. A kind of body 
sewed on the pants, and two little coat-tails, 
swallow fashion, sewed on behind, at the waist. 

That destructive cow had chewed one of the 
tails oflE my suit ! 

Of course Mother wanted to know how it 
happened that my Sunday clothes were in such 
a plight, so I had to own up. The collars and 
sleeves were all tacked, as usual, so Mother 
said, it was "no use to try to get ahead of boys," 
and sewed on buttons. 

I decided that I would get even with that 
cow for getting me into trouble, so the next Sunday 
we rounded up all the cows we could find, and 
made them jump off a bluflf about fifteen feet high 
into the water. I thought I had satisfaction then» 
and went home contented. 

After the tail was sewed on my garment, and 
buttons on my shirt, I decided, as I was in such 
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fine trim, I would go to Sunday-school. I yet re- 
member, as distinctly as if it were yesterday, 
the lesson that Stmday. It was about John the 
Baptist. 

On my way home from Sunday-school, I stopped 
and took dinner with one of the boys. Something 
I ate for dinner disagreed with me and made 
me sick. I connected my trouble with Sunday- 
school, and that was my first and last appearance. 
I was thirteen years old then, and have never been 
to a Sunday-school since. 

Shortly after this. Father decided to send me 
to school again, and I attended, this time, nearly 
four months. 

The teacher was a refined lady, Mrs. Whitby, 
by name. She sometimes took a small boy to 
school with her. That small boy grew to be a 
large boy, and is now one of Selma's foremost 
dentists. 

A family of four girls attended this school 
who were always making a disturbance with the 
other pupils. They started a quarrel with my 
sister, who was a Uttle more than two years my 
senior, and were about to fight her, all four 
consolidated, when I stepped up and told Florence 
to stand back, that I would do her fighting. 
I knocked the girls right and left, and came out 
victorious. They reported me to the teacher, 
and added that I had used bad language: In my 
wrath I had made use of a name of which I did 
not then know the meaning and that was sadly 
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to their discredit. When Mrs. Whitby asked me 
what the word meant; I replied, that "it was 
people who were always talking about somebody." 

My explanation satisfied the teacher, but the 
Bass family would not accept it. A big brother 
of the girls made his threats that he was going 
to whip me; so I armed myself with a large knife 
and made ready — ^but he never molested me. 

Shortly after this I stopped school and went 
back to work on the farm. 

Father had made a good deal of money at this 
place, so he bought six negroes, then moved to 
North Georgia where he settled in Cass Cotmty, 
five miles from Cassville, remaining there one year. 
At the end of that time he bought a farm one mile 
from Cassville. 

On this place was a gin-house with a thresher 
attached, and I ginned all the cotton and threshed 
all the wheat. During our second year there, 
my father sent me to school for three months, 
after which time he said he needed me on the farm. 
I made all the plow-stocks, and all the baskets 
that we used in picking cotton, besides assisting 
with the plowing. Between times I hauled wood 
to town and to the railroad, having to rise at four 
o'clock, ''roust" the negroes out, and get to work. 

The third year I was again started to school, 
— a college this time — that had just been com- 
pleted. I attended here two or three months, 
but, getting into trouble then, my school-days 
ended. The trouble came about in this way. 
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The bell had been rung out of school hours, 
and I was accused of doing it. Upon denying it, 
my word was not taken, and I was called before 
the faculty and informed that I was not to speak 
to any one for four days, as punishment. As I 
walked out, one of the professors, Mr. Roberts, 
said to the boys: "All of you get away from 
Thomas, he is not allowed to speak to any of you 
for four days." I was quite indignant at this 
unjust treatment, and my temper blazed. I 
told the gentleman that "my tongue was made 
for talking, and that neither he nor the whole 
faculty could keep me from using it." He called 
the other three teachers and they rushed at me. 
Backing up in a comer, I drew out my "Arkansas 
toothpick," the blade of which was five inches 
long, and told them to "come and get me." They 
stood looking at me for a while, then left, one at 
a time. I then walked into the schoolroom, got 
my books, — ^three in number, — said good-bye to 
my teacher and went home, taking up my farm 
work again. 

About a week after I left the college, the 
principal told Father that they had discovered I 
was innocent of the charge against me, and said 
he wanted me to go back. I refused to return, 
remarking that they might treat me that way 
again. I was then sixteen years old, and my work 
consisted mainly of driving a four-mule team. 

Father decided that he would "swap" his mules 
for horses, which was not a wise move, as we 
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discovered that the horses would not ptill as well 
as the mtiles. 

One day as I started oflf with a load of com to 
take to the mill, the horses stalled on a hill, not far 
from home, and refused to pull. I sent a message 
to my father, telling him that I could n't get the 
team up the hill, and asking what I should do. 
He came to investigate; and, upon arriving, told 
me that I was not fit to drive a team. My 
temper rose, and I agreed with him. Then, 
telling him that I would never do any driving for 
him again, I gathered together my belongings 
and left home that day. 



CHAPTER II 

BEGINNING OF RAILROAD CAREER; COURTSHIP 

AND MARRIAGE 

GOING to Atlanta I started on my railroad 
life as a brakeman on the Western and 
Atlantic, known as the Georgia State Road. 
The line was from Atlanta to Chattanooga and 
was one htmdred and thirty-eight miles in length. 
It took four days to make a round trip on a freight 
train. We had a relay point about half way, 
and when the sun set, we would "lie up** until 
next day, as the engines were without headlights. 

The pay I received was $20.00 per month, 
with board and lodging while out on the road. 
The conductor carried a *'meal book" and kept 
the account of all his crew, receiving $50.00 per 
month wages. Engineers were paid $2.50 per day, 
except passenger engineers who got $3.00 

I remained on this road until Jtme, 1859, 
then secured a position as baggage master on the 
Macon and Western, that ran from Atlanta to 
Macon, a distance of one hundred and two miles. 

While on this road, I fell in love with a girl in 
Atlanta, and in order to have a longer *'lay over" 
in that town, I quit handling baggage, in October, 

13 
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and went to firing. My Atlanta girl wanted me 
to marry her, but after thinking the matter over, 
and considering that she was several years my 
senior, decided that I didn't want to marry, 
so threw up my job in February, i860, and 
started out again. 

I went this time to Htmtsville, Alabama. 
Upon arriving there I went to the Memphis and 
Charleston shop and asked for a job of running an 
engine. The Master Mechanic was an Irishman, 
by the name of Crawford. He usually got the 
name of '* Uncle Jimmie,** and was rather a queer 
fellow, who wore his hat on the back of his head. 
When I applied for work he gave me a searching 
look, and said: ''Ye look mighty young to be an 
engineer." He asked me where I came from, and 
when I replied that I was from Georgia, he said he 
had had enough of Georgians. Just here a mutual 
friend stepped up and said to Mr. Crawford: 
"If you hire this man you will never regret it." 
He finally decided he would give me a job of 
switching, and taking the engines in and out of 
the roundhouse. In addition to these duties, 
I had to nm the engine that sawed the wood, as 
well as do various other things. 

My work was satisfactory to "Uncle Jimmie," 
and he kept me as long as he could. The friend 
that recommended me met him a short time 
after I started in to work, and asked him how he 
liked me. His reply was, that I was the best man 
that he had ever met that came from the State of 
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Georgia, and had never given him any trouble. 
My friend was also from Georgia and reminded 
"Uncle Jimmie** of the fact. '*I gad/* he said, 
*'I don't take an3rthing back." 

A little incident will show what a close observer 
our Master Mechanic was. My arms were large 
and sinewy, and one day I had my sleeves rolled 
up to my shoulders, busily engaged in cleaning an 
engine, when * 'Uncle Jimmie" came along. He 
watched me for awhile, then remarked to a man 
near him, "I gad, look what arms! I would just 
as soon be struck by the Donnegan as to get a 
lick from one o' them fists!" The engines at 
that time were all named instead of being num- 
bered, and the "Donnegan" was one of the 
largest on the road. 

In June of this year, i860, I fell in love with 
a black-eyed girl, between fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, and when I was off duty, spent the 
most of my time with her. After a month or 
two, I mustered up courage to ask her to be my 
wife. She was willing, but told me that she was 
too yotmg to marry then, and wanted to wait a 
year or two. I told her I did n*t want an old 
wrinkled woman for a wife. 

By the way, she reminds me sometimes in later 
years, that I did n*t want an old wrinkled woman 
for a wife, but that I possess one. "Yes," I 
reply, "but the wrinkles and bald head have 
come to us while, during an ordinary lifetime, 
we have been plodding along together." 
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We talked the matter over, and the question 
came up as to whether or not her father would 
consent to our marriage. He had business away 
from Htmtsville at that time and hadn't made 
my acquaintance. I asked her if she would run 
away with me in case he refused his consent, 
and she said she wotild. 

A train left there about the middle of the night, 
and it was just a short distance from her windows 
to the ground ; so she said if she had to, she would 
climb out of the window and leave with me. For- 
tunately we did not have to take that step, as the 
parental consent was cheerftilly given. 

We were married in October after an acquaint- 
ance of four months. 

The ceremony was performed by a Cumberland 
Presbyterian minister, who, singular to relate, 
had baptized my wife when she was an infant. 
His name was Chadwick. 

We were both Methodists ; my wife having been 
a member of the church for two or three years, 
while I had joined a short time before, during a 
big revival meeting at the old West Huntsville 
church. At the time of the marriage, the ministers 
of the Methodist churches happened to be away 
at Conference, and Brother Chadwick had to 
leave for Presbjrtery the very next day. Thus 
we came very near not getting married at that time, 
as my wife said she would not be married by 
any other than a minister. 

It was the custom then, to marry at night, 
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with a supper after the ceremony. We invited as 
many of our friends as we could possibly accom- 
modate, and had an up-to-date supper. 

A tall pyramid of cake adorned the centre of 
the table, the bottom layer being almost the size 
of a half -bushel, then diminished tmtil the top- 
most one was the size of. a teacup. It was all 
beautifully ornamented, and presented a lovely 
appearance. The various other accessories I 
cannot now recall, except that we had boiled 
custard. Ice-cream was substituted for this 
delicacy later on in years, but in those days just 
the boiled custard, in cups, was served. 

The bride was dressed in white embroidered 
SWISS, with low neck and short sleeves. I don't 
know how she seemed to others, but she looked 
beautiful to me. 

Peeling like a man, then, I decided to ask for a 
raise in wages, as I was then getting only $1.50 per 
day. Accordingly I went to "Uncle Jimmie" and 
told him that I thought he ought to pay me more, 
as I worked early and late, and put in more hoxirs 
than any man arotmd there. He said he would, 
''see about it," and did raise my wages twenty-five 
cents on the day. 

I kept my same position there tmtil the twentieth 
of December, when I got leave of absence to go 
to Georgia to visit Father and Mother, and show 
them what I had fotind in Alabama. 

Our visit was pleasant, with the exception of 
two incidents that got me into fights. I came 
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out victorious in both cases, and had right on my 
side, but thought I had better go back to Alabama 
before getting the reputation of being "a fighter." 

When I got back to Huntsville and reported 
for duty, "Uncle Jimmie" informed me that he 
had put a man in my place. I remarked, "Well, 
I am out." His reply was, "No, I gad, ye are not; 
I am going to put you in road service, and give 
you a construction train." 

This promotion took place in January, 1861, 
and as a f tdl-fledged engineer, I started on my career 
of a half -century. Though all these years have 
passed, I still recall every detail of our Uves during 
those first months "on the rail." 

Our stopping place at night was out in the 
woods, foxir miles above luka, Mississippi, at 
a place called Gravel Siding. After a few days I 
sent for my wife, and it was a happy meeting 
when she got there. 

We boarded for a short time with a family by 
the name of Castleberry. The family either had 
to Uve hard, or, wanted to, I don't know which. 
Our fare consisted of com bread, fat [[meat, 
swimming in grease, and cow-peas; with coffee 
for breakfast in place of peas. 

My Frances had a rough time as far as eating 
was concerned, for she was not fond of com 
bread, did n*t like fat meat, had no use for cow- 
peas, and didn't drink coffee. She would see 
biscuits in her dreams, but would awake to the 
sad reaUty of big com pones. 
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She was so anxious to ''keep house" that I 
secured a little one-room shanty, and we went 
to housekeeping. 

Our dwelling had two doors, no window, and a 
stick and mud chimney. My wife did n't know 
how to cook, but set in with a determination to 
learn; so we got on very well, and were as "happy 
as larks." We got a better place, after a few weeks, 
and had a couple living in the house with us for 
company. 

Our chief amusement while there was shooting. 
We would "side track" for trains to pass, and 
then while away the time shooting at a mark. 
The conductor, my wife, and myself would 
compete, and Frances nearly always came out 
"first marksman." 

We enjoyed everything that came in our way 
in those days. Wood-rats were in abimdance, 
also stray cats, that wouldn't catch the rats. 
One night a big rat bit one of Frances' toes, 
and one day, while eating a meal, a cat came in. 
I looked about to get something to throw at it, 
and the nearest thing that seemed to be suitable 
was a piece of lightbread that oxir neighbor had 
given us. -Frances couldn't make lightbread, 
and would eat on that piece very sparingly, 
to make it last as long as possible. She was 
about to reach for the bread to finish it (for it 
was pretty hard by this time) when I grabbed it 
up and gave that cat a whack with it. She had 
climbed up the side of the house, which was only 
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weather-boarded, but the aim was true, and she 
speedily descended and scampered away. We 
have laughed many times about the precious 
bread and the visiting cat. 



CHAPTER III 
WAR incidents; ingenuity and makeshifts of 

OUR SOUTHERN WOMEN 

I HAD this run at Gravel Siding until December 
of that same year, when my engine ran off 
the track, and I was hurt so badly as to disable 
me for work for some time. 

The cotmtry was by this time well in the throes 
of the Civil War; so I used this period of my 
enforced idleness to arrange as well as possible 
for the safety of my loved ones. I bought a place 
in Cass Cotmty, Georgia, where I took my mother 
and sisters, together with my wife and little son, 
remaining among them several weeks to recuperate. 

When I considered myself strong enough, I 
voltmteered for service in the army, but failed to 
pass the examination ; the doctors saying my lungs 
were too weak from my lately sustained injury. 

I then went to Memphis and secured work. 
The Federal forces were in that town and also in 
Corinth; so the Memphis and Charleston road 
had started their rolling stock South. Some of it 
went down to Marion, Mississippi, and some to 
other points. 

The company put a shop at Marion, repaired 
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their engines, and rented them out to different 
roads. I had one of them, and hauled material 
for building the road between York and Mc- 
Dowell. After the track was laid, I ran a ditch- 
ing train imtil the road was ditched out. I then 
had a freight nm imtil January, 1863. 

A week before I left there, I came to Alamuchee 
Creek, and fotmd the water very high. I told 
the conductor that it was dangerous to undertake 
to cross the trestle, as I believed it was under- 
mined. He said: "Very well, we will go back to 
Bennetts and notify the Road Master of its 
condition." 

The Road Master arrived about foiu* o'clock 
in the morning and ordered the engine fired up, 
saying we must get away from there, as nothing 
was the matter with the bridge. I told him 
that we would wait until dayUght, as I felt sure 
the structiu-e would fall as soon as an engine went 
on it. 

When we arrived at the bridge I asked him to 
go and examine it. He did so, and said for me to 
"come on" as it was all right. 

When the engine got about the middle of the 
bridge, it went down, and so suddenly, that I 
went down with it, but I was not hurt. It took 
over a week to get the engine out ; during which 
time, I was nmning an engine on ditching work. 

One day my conductor informed me that the 
Superintendent said he was going to have me 
conscripted for putting that engine in the creek. 
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Upon receiving this information, I side-tracked to 
let a passenger train by, then had my fireman 
draw the wood out of the fire-box, and told him 
to let that engine stay there until somebody 
came for her. I boarded the passenger train for 
Meridian, and from there went to Lake, a station 
on the Vicksburg and Meridian railroad, where 
the company's shops were located. I secured a 
job there and began hauling freight and soldiers. 

The work was heavy and the engines so small 
they could n't carry much (the largest having only 
a thirteen-inch cylinder), so a man was kept going 
all the time to accomplish anything. 

I weU remember going for three days and nights 
without lying down, and a man was detailed to 
keep me awake. 

Finally, on one of my trips, I had a "head-on" 
collision. I then took another engine, that had 
been deserted by its engineer, and carried into 
Vicksburg the last train before the siege. I was 
held there for forty-four days, and had many 
experiences. 

The first thing of note was the sight of Grant's 
army storming the breastworks. This was kept 
up several days, imtil between the two breastworks 
the ground was strewn with "Yankees." There 
was charge after charge made, but the Federals 
never succeeded, as every Confederate soldier 
had not less than four guns, and all they had to do, 
when a charge was made, was to shoot, and the 
enemy would fall. Finally, the dead were piled 
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so high that a flag of truce was sent in to allow the 
removal of the bodies. As soon as this was done, 
they charged again. This was repeated until 
General Grant lost thirty-five or forty thousand 
men. 

He then changed his tactics and decided to 
starve us out, and kept us interested by firing 
parrot-guns in the rear, and mortar-guns on 
the western side of the river, throwing shot 
and shell almost continually. I often saw at 
night, as many as five mortar-shells in the air 
at one time. 

A few days after the siege began, five gunboats 
came up the river from New Orleans, and at- 
tempted to silence the batteries on the bluff, 
but failed in their attempt. After firing on them 
for three hours, they gave it up and departed. 
I am sure all those boats were disabled, or they 
would have visited us again. 

A week or so after the disappearance of these 
boats, a gunboat came down the river with the 
intention of nmning so close in that the battery 
couldn't hit it; but as soon as it was in sight, 
at the bend, the batteries turned loose, and the 
third shot fired went right through it. It was 
headed for the bank, but sank until the cabin 
just showed above water. One of the crew went 
floating down the river on a bale of hay, and the 
Confederates went out and rescued him. He 
gave information in regard to the boat. A Texas 
regiment went to said boat the following night, 
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and burned it to the water's edge. That was the 
last of the Cincinnati. 

By this time meat and bread were getting 
pretty scarce. The Government had a big lot 
of peas, and had a mill that ran day and night, and 
when all the com around there was grotmd up, 
started in on peas, and instead of com bread, 
we had poa. bread. The meat supply ran short, 
and, instead of hogs and beef, we had horse and 
mule flesh tmtil the surrender, which took place 
on the fourth of July, 1863. 

After Vicksburg surrendered we had all we could 
eat and drink, for about thirty vessels landed on 
the evening of the foiuth. They appeared to 
have been hovering arotmd, waiting to come in. 
The set of men that I was thrown with were 
acquainted with some of the oflScers, and we had 
everything we could possibly need in the way of 
bodily comfort. 

Pour days afterward, the Confederates were 
paroled and given the choice of stajdng in Vicks- 
burg, or leaving the city, just as they saw fit. 
I chose to leave and did not meet with any un- 
pleasantness whatever from the Federals. As I 
passed through the lines, an oflScer asked me where 
I was going. I replied that I was going to follow 
the cause that I had espoused. He said it would 
be better to stay with them, as they could give me 
work. I asked him what he knew about me, 
and he replied that I was an engineer, and that he 
had had the pleasure of riding on my engine 
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in the capacity of a "Yankee" spy. Upon my 
refusal of his oflFer, he said, "We will follow you 
up and capture you again." I, in turn, answered 
"all right," adding that I would keep out of 
his way if I possibly could; and I did, very 
successfully. 

After tramping about sixty miles, I arrived at 
Brandon, Mississippi, and upon reporting for duty 
after my enforced absence of nearly two months, 
was given a passenger nm from Meridian to 
Brandon. Here I remained until the arrival of 
General Sherman and his army, when I was 
compelled to vacate, and had many narrow escapes 
from Sherman's men. 

My closest shave came about in this way. I 
received orders to take all the passenger coaches 
I could handle, to Mobile, to prevent their de- 
struction. With the least possible delay, we began 
the trip. 

While on my way, I was flagged by a Confederate 
scout, who informed me that Sherman's army was 
in Meridian, and for me to take the back track, 
which I did. At one time I was in sight of the 
Federal soldiers, but by a judicious use of steam 
I escaped captiu^, and carried the train to Mc- 
Dowell, remaining there a few days until the 
train and engine were side-tracked. Then I de- 
cided to return to Lake Station, and in company 
with five other men, started afoot, a distance of 
over ninety miles by the route we took. Sher- 
man's forces, or a part of them, were at Meridian, 
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so we had to take many roundabout ways. I had 
left my little brown-eyed girl at Lake Station, 
and took this trip to see her and learn how she 
was faring. I fotmd her well, but much distressed 
about me. We enjoyed a happy reunion for a 
week, then I returned to McDowell, "footing" 
it to Meridian, forty miles away. 

Arriving at McDowell, I fotmd there was 
"nothing doing" so boarded a steam-boat bound 
for Demopolis, then came by train to Selma. 
It was then March, 1864. 

I soon secured a job of running an engine for 
the Confederate States Government, hauling coal 
from Calera to Selma, and returning with com, 
which came from the line of road between Selma 
and Demopolis. This com was known as "tax 
in kind," and was used by the miners, the coal- 
mines being located near Buck Creek. 

The road from Calera to Buck Creek was the 
South and North road, built by the Confederate 
Government for the purpose of getting coal for 
naval works in Selma, and for shipping to Mobile 
in barges. 

While I was on this run, rather an odd incident 
occurred. 

The rail then was light and instead of using 
angle-plates for connecting the rails, chairs were 
used, in which the rails were slipped, and spiked 
to the ties. These spikes were only placed at 
the joints and centres, hence it was very easy for 
a rail to become misplaced. 
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On the occasion to which I refer, a king- 
bolt came down low enough to catch a rail put 
in for a siding, tore it up, and carried it five 
miles. 

We passed over a bridge two htmdred feet long, 
with the rail dragging. At a signal from the 
brakeman, I stopped the train, and we went back 
to see what was the trouble. This man reported 
that there was a rail tmder the train, for he had 
seen it sticking out on both sides over the track. 
We failed to find anything, however, and I said 
to him, "You must be a little oflE on sight." He 
still insisted that he had seen it. 

A few hours later, a train wanted to use the 
siding that we had passed, and found that it 
was a rail short. It could n't be accoimted for 
tmtil two days later, when the missing rail was 
fotmd five miles from the place, bent in a cres- 
cent shape. 

One thing of importance going on in Selma 
was the building of a gxmboat, which was launched 
in the summer, or fall, of this year. 

At this time Calera was known as Lime Kiln 
Station, and it was there I had my small family, 
which consisted of my wife and one child. This 
boy was J. J., Junior, who was bom at Lime Kiln, 
in a one-room house in a part of the place called 
New Town, which was owned by the Confederate 
States Government. 

We had rough times then but we enjoyed life 
as much as we ever did at any time. Living was 
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high, and it took a lot of money to buy the common 
necessaries of life. We lost sight of coflfee and 
sugar long before the war closed, and our substi- 
tutes for coflfee were parched corn-meal, sweet 
potatoes, okra, etc. What little flour we were 
so fortunate as to secure, was saved for pies, to 
have on "big" occasions. Blackberry pies were 
sweetened with molasses. There were fine, large 
dewberries growing on the hills, and when I could 
get a little time at home, we would wander through 
the piney woods and hunt berries. 

The price of "store" clothing was now exorbi- 
tant as Confederate money depreciated from day 
to day. I remember paying $75.00 to have a 
pair of boots fronted, and shoes for Frances usually 
cost $100.00, and lasted about two weeks. Dress 
material was correspondingly high. 

While in Selma one day, I decided to surprise 
my wife by carrying her back a new dress; so 
going into a store, I asked to be shown some 
calico. The first piece displayed was priced at 
$45.00 a yard. I asked the clerk if he had any 
cheaper than that, and he threw down a piece 
for $40.00. I concluded that I did n't want any; 
remarking, that I "couldn't work two days for 
a yard of calico." So Frances didn't get her 
dress. 

Our noble Southern women throughout this 
land had little occasion to purchase clothing 
during those never-to-be-forgotten years. With 
their own delicate hands they turned cotton and 
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wool, by the various stages, into wearing apparel 
for their families. 

Every housewife had her cotton cards, spinning- 
wheel, dyeing-pots, and loom, by means of 
which the crude material from her plantation was 
carded, sptm, dyed, and woven into doth. As for 
dyes, the woods furnished sumac berries for a 
brilliant red, and walnut bark for a golden brown 
color. The indigo plant was cultivated, and log- 
wood, which dyed black, could be bought. Of 
course careful mixing of two or more of these 
produced other colors. 

By combining cotton and wool, a material was 
made called jeans, the warp being of cotton 
and the filling of wool. Of this, coats and trousers 
were made for the men and boys. My mother 
even made shoes of it, having soles of any kind 
of tanned leather, for which skins of cows, 
foxes, coons, and even dogs were used. As for 
socks and stockings, she knitted them, in the good, 
old-fashioned way, with many varieties of stitch 
and mingling of colors. Thus she furnished the 
entire outfits for members of her family, keeping 
her three ** soldier boys," away in the army, 
supplied with all necessary clothing. 

I failed to say that the colored cotton goods 
was called homespun, and was used for ladies' 
and children's dresses. 

The hats were either made of plaited or braided 
straw, or palmetto; and the pride our women 
took in fashioning and wearing their hand-made 
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apparel was a beautiful thing to see, and from 
their hearts they gaily sang the refrain: 

"My homespun dress is plain, I know, 
My hat's palmetto, too. 
It only shows what Southern girls 
For Southern rights will do." 



CHAPTER IV 

WAR-TIME RAILROAD FARES AND OTHER KINDS 

OF FARES 

{REMAINED in the employ of the South and 
North road tintil October, then went to work 
for the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad, 
nmning a local freight train. The end of the 
line was at Blue Moimtain, two miles north of 
where Anniston now stands. At this point, 
connection was made with a stage, running to 
Rome, Georgia. 

It was while on this run that I had a very 
peculiar and somewhat trying experience. In 
those days a cattle-gap was formed by stringers 
tied together at each end, to keep the track from 
spreading, which left an open space of ten or 
twelve feet, about like a pit, to prevent cattle 
from crossing. On one of my trips I heard a 
slight rumbling under the tank, and looking back, 
saw the front end had let down just as low as the 
draw-bar between the engine and tender would 
let it. Whistling for brakes, I stopped the 
train, and at once saw that the front truck-axle 
of the tank was broken, and the wheels were 

missing. 
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After some search the lost wheels were found 
in a cattle-gap we had passed. There were twenty- 
five cars in the train, so in breaking just where 
they did, and dropping out of the way, a terrible 
wreck was prevented. 

Now arose the question of reaching otir destin- 
ation with the disabled tank. I disconnected it 
from the engine by jack and tank-up, then 
rolled the remaining truck from imdemeath, 
turned it arotmd, and put it back. I next cut 
some small saplings, and supported the rear end 
of the front truck on the back truck. Recoupling 
the engine to the tank, I was ready to move ahead, 
and arrived in Selma only thirty minutes late, 
being very highly complimented by the Master 
Mechanic on my ingenuity. He said he had never 
seen or heard of anything like that being done 
by an engineer. 

There was no interruption to my work until 
the time of Wilson's Raid, the following spring, 
when all freight trains were stopped. I was then 
given charge of the ordnance train of General 
Forrest; and where Stanton is now, General 
Forrest took a stand, and the two forces had 
quite a skirmish. I got on top of the engine 
cab to get a good view of proceedings, but only 
stayed there a few minutes, as the Minie balls 
were whistling too lively for me. 

Receiving orders about that time to fall back 
to Dixie, I gladly obeyed. We were there only a 
short while when word came to fall back two miles 
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farther. Shortly, order number three came, to 
''fall back to Planters ville." About twenty or 
thirty minutes after arriving at that place, we fell 
back, without orders, as the enemy was only three 
or four htmdred yards from the rear of the train, 
and balls were flying so fast and thick that my 
conductor motioned me ahead, and had to lie 
flat on the top of a car to keep from being 
shot. 

We continued our retrograde movement as far 
as Peoples Station, now Vine Hill, where we 
remained tmtil I could hear the fighting across 
the creek. Again I fell back, without orders, to 
Clays now Fremont. 

The conductor came over and said that the 
man in charge of the ordnance was going to have 
me court-martialed for leaving Peoples Station 
without orders from him. 

I took a hammer, and went back to the gentle- 
man's car, and asked him if he had made that 
threat. He replied in the affirmative. I told 
him that he had to ''swallow it, and forever let 
it stay down," or I would kiU him before I left 
that car. He begged me not to kill him, and said 
if I wouldn't, he would let the matter drop, 
and never mention it. A few minutes later, 
he said to me, "We will now go to Selma.'* 

In half an hour we arrived there, and found the 
people excited, and eversrthing in confusion. 

The Superintendent immediately informed me 
that he wanted me to take all the rolling-stock 
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that the engine could handle, and get it away to 
Demopolis. 

I went to the boarding-house where I had my 
wife and baby, and put them in a caboose, 
together with our few household goods, and 
prepared for flight. 

That night was one long to be remembered. 
Switching cars, with whistles blowing and bells 
ringing, went on all through the night, and not 
until the chickens were crowing for day did we 
get started. Another engineer also had his 
family in a caboose coupled on to his engine 
and it was a comfort to know that some of our 
own kind were not far away. They were with 
us at all our stopping points, and shared otu* 
adventures. This engineer was Joe Mickey, a 
whole-souled fellow, who has long ago made his 
last run. 

So hurried was our departure we had no time 
to seciu^ anything to eat, so we had no breakfast 
that morning. 

The middle of the forenoon, as we were halted 
at a station, a few soldiers came up, and among 
them was my wife's father, who was serving imder 
General Roddy. He gave us some hardtack 
and raw bacon from his haversack. The hard- 
tack was a cracker, and bore the right name, 
as it was almost impossible to bite it, but being 
htmgry we ate it and the raw meat with relish. 

We got to Demopolis all right, and remained 
there a week, when orders came to go to Union- 
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town. We bad managed to get a few articles of 
food, and these my wife could cook, one at a time, 
on an old heating stove that we found in the 
caboose. For two weeks we had only flour 
hoecakes, eggs, and ham. Then, one day, a kind 
lady at Uniontown gave us ttimip greens from 
her garden. Porttme, my negro fireman, had 
fotmd a small cooking stove and a teakettle 
in one of the cars. The latter, especially, was a 
fortunate find, else there would have been nothing 
in which to boil the greens. I happened to get a 
little meal, and when that dinner of com bread 
and turnip salad was done, we had oiu* second feast. 

While out on this retreat, I spent all the Con- 
federate money I had, amoimting to about $1500, 
for floiu", meal, meat, and sugar. We hadn't 
seen any sugar for a long time, and when the 
groceries were taken to the car, my wife inrnie- 
diately proceeded to prepare feast number three. 
A quilt was spread on the floor, and she sat J. J., 
Junior, then nearly six months old, down on the 
quilt, and they fared sumptuously on buttered 
biscuit thickly spread with sugar. The boy would 
smack his lips as if that sugar was the best thing 
he had ever come across. 

Shortly after this, the surrender of General Lee 
to General Grant occasioned quite a change in 
our plans. Almost anything could be expected 
from people at this time, as everything was in 
such a demoralized condition. 

The agent at Uniontown told me that there was 
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a lot of Confederate States' cotton there in the 
depot, and if I would fire up my engine and put 
some cars near where he could load this cotton, 
he wotdd do so, and give me half of the proceeds 
when he sold it. I replied to his proposition by 
telling him that tiiat would be stealing, and I 
would n*t do it He reasoned that the Confederate 
States Government had ceased to be, and that it 
was not stealing, but I could n't see it in that light. 

The Federal forces came into Uniontown before 
we left there, and we decided to go to Bellevue 
as we knew we couldn't get anything to eat 
outside of the cabooses. We were there two days ; 
then went to Walker's Switch, near Bogue Chitto 
Creek, where we remained imtil the road was 
opened up to Selma. 

The week at Walker's Switch was passed 
pleasantly in hunting and roaming through the 
woods. Upon reaching Selma, I rented a house 
in which to put my wife and baby, together 
with the supplies collected on our route. It was 
well that we secured something to eat before 
coming on to Selma, as groceries were very scarce 
here and greenbacks stiU more so. A few days 
later I started out with a mixed train between 
Selma and Talladega. I had this run imtil the 
bridges were rebuilt between Talladega and Blue 
Mountain, when a regular passenger train was 
put on, and I was given a local freight. In 
August, I was put to nmning a construction train, 
and after working two months, received my first 
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greenback money. The amount was $10.00, 
two five-dollar bills. I wotdd n't risk the money 
in my pocket, but carried it home in my hand, 
and as Frances was scarce of clothes, gave it to 
her to buy something to wear. She bought a 
blue calico dress the first thing. Of course, those 
two five-dollar bills did not represent my two 
months' wages. I was getting at the time $4.00 
per day, but there was no money in the South 
for many months after the close of the war, so 
I had to wait some time for full payment. People 
travelling paid their fares with meat, com, meal, 
or anything they happened to possess. The 
railroad company kept a commissary where these 
commodities were stored, and issued out to em- 
ployees in part pajonent of their wages. 

I ran on construction imtil the spring of 1866, 
and then took a trip to Memphis, Tennessee, 
as I had received several urgent calls to go there 
to work. I foimd smallpox raging, and after 
a few days was myself stricken with the dread 
disease, being confined to my room for forty-five 
days. I was fortunately boarding with a kind- 
hearted landlady who refused to have me sent 
away, and took care of me all that time. Her 
name was Ladd, and her kindness will never be 
forgotten as long as life lasts. She left me in the 
care of a negro woman when she could n't be with 
me herself. I was delirious a good deal of the 
time, and one night got out of bed. The negro 
woman was in charge, and told me if I did n't get 
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back in bed she would tie me hard and fast. 
They told me afterwards that I gave her a piercing 
look and said, "You will tie me, will you?'* 
When she replied that she would, I gave her a 
lick that landed her across the room, then got 
back in bed, as quiet as a lamb. She didn't 
try to control me after that. During this sickness 
my wife was in Montevallo with her parents, 
who persuaded her not to go to me on account of 
our baby. She knew that I had good attention 
and reports were regularly sent to her of my 
condition. When I was able to be about, Frances 
and the boy joined me, and I was placed on a 
pile-driving train tmtil I regained my strength, 
and was then given a passenger run. While on 
this run I had a collision, for which I was not to 
blame. My conductor, who was named Slayton, 
was caught on the platform of a coach and killed 
instantly. The men on the opposing train were 
discharged, while I was put in the shop at Htmts- 
ville. The Superintendent was satisfied that I was 
not to blame, but said that on accoimt of pub- 
lic sentiment it would be best for me to be off 
the road for awhile. I worked in the shop for 
several months, until November, 1867, but getting 
my right hand badly mashed, and being tmable to 
use it for some time, laid oflE for a week or two 
and came to Selma. 

Just a while before I mashed my hand I was 
called out on the road to a wreck, and got my feet 
frost-bitten so that they swelled considerably, 
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and gave me a great deal of pain. I went to a 
drug store to see if I could get anything to give 
me relief, and a German told me to get some 
sal ammoniac, and put as much of it in a half- 
gallon or more of warm water, as the water wotdd 
dissolve, hold my feet in there for some time, 
then dip cloths in the water, and bandage my 
feet, wrapping dry cloths over them. I did as 
directed, and the next morning my feet were 
considerably smaller, and did not hurt me any 
more. I mention this for the benefit of some who 
may have frost-bitten feet at some time, and be 
ignorant of a remedy for it. 

As soon as I arrived in Selma I secured a job. 
When I had been at work about two months the 
Master Mechanic got in an angry mood and cursed 
me out. He had been in the habit of cursing 
the men on all occasions, but I would n't stand it, 
so pulled off my coat and gave him a thrashing. 
For this he discharged me, which was the first and 
last time in my life. After I had spoiled his 
"beauty" and he began to collect his wits a little, 
he remarked, "That 's the thanks I get for giving 
you egg-nogg this morning." That whipping 
cured him of cursing the men, though. I think 
it made a Christian of him. 



CHAPTER V 

PECULIAR accidents; JOINS THE B. OF L. E. 

I RETURNED to the Memphis and Charleston 
road and went into passenger service again. 
This was in April, 1868. The following January 
I had an accident on account of a misplaced 
switch. The bolt connecting the switch-stand 
to the rails had worked out. There was a trestle 
just beyond the switch, and the engine went into 
it, and then turned over. I was caught under- 
neath the wreck, and besides being badly scalded 
had a bolt nm in my right leg. I might have 
been scalded to death had I not put my hands 
over my mouth, and thus prevented some of the 
steam from going into my lungs. When the 
engine turned over, the cab was broken off, 
and that broke the scales, when the safety valve 
blew out, and I was at the mercy of hot water and 
steam. The accident took place at Glendale, 
four miles west of BumsviUe, Mississippi, where 
we then lived. I was carried back to BumsviUe, 
where my wife had been waiting for three or four 
hours in the greatest anxiety. She told me 
afterwards that I was a pitiful sight when I was 
taken from the car. They had wrapped me up 
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the best they cotdd, and put me in a large chair. 
I was bareheaded, in my sock feet, and the floxir 
they had used on my bums showed in streaks. 
She said she thought she would be brave, and not 
cry and disturb me, but the sight was too much, 
and she broke down. I said to her, "Don't cry, 
Girlie, I am worth two dead pigs now." The 
doctor was present, who, to get her mind off, 
advised her to go on to the house, and have a fire 
ready. She ran most of the way — ^about a quarter 
of a mile — ^and had a good fire and the bed drawn 
up to the fireplace when they got there with 
me. We were so forttmate as to be boarding 
with a doctor, who gave me every attention, and 
his kind-hearted wife took almost the whole care 
of our two little children, our family circle being 
now enlarged by the addition of a baby girl. 
The third day after my accident my head swelled 
to about twice its natural size, and I was delirious 
for six days. My friends had been allowed to 
go in to see me, imtil one day one of them disputed 
my word about something. He didn't consider 
that I was n't responsible then. I sprang out of 
bed so quickly that no one could stop me, snatched 
up a large pitcher full of water, and if the man 
hadn't hurried to ''make himself scarce," I 
would have knocked him down. My wife then 
had a talk with Dr. Crossland, and it was decided 
that everybody, but those taking care of me, 
would have to be excluded from the room. The 
great kindness that we received from that good 
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Christian doctor and his wife will be remem- 
bered by us as long as we live. They have a 
daughter — ^their only child — ^living still at Bums- 
ville, Mississippi, and she is considered by us both 
as one of our dearest friends. 

The railroad company paid me two months* 
wages, and settled the doctor's bill and nurse's 
hire. It was several months before I fully re- 
covered, and as my wife's health was completely 
broken down, we went on a visit to Mother's 
in Adairsville, Georgia, and I left her and the 
children there when I returned to work. A brother 
engineer, S. H. McCoUie, wrote to me sajdng that 
the Master Mechanic in Selma, with whom I had 
had the fracas, had been relieved, and that there was 
an opening here for me whenever I cared to return. 
So I came back in October, 1869, and again began 
running between Selma and Calera. The road 
had changed hands, and was known as the Selma, 
Rome, and Dalton Railroad, and A. D. Breed had 
leased it to build the line as far as Dalton. In 
December, I was sent up on the extension to haul 
building material. When the road was completed 
as far as the Oostenaula River, we went over the 
Rome road to Kingston, thence over the Western 
& Atlantic to Dalton, and commenced building the 
other end from Dalton to the Oostenaula River. 
The work was completed the 22d of May, 1870, and 
the through line opened for traffic. Seven months 
longer I remained up there ditching out the road, 
then made a few trips on a freight, and on January 
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5, 1871, returned to Selma, where we have made 
our home ever since. I was given the mail train 
between Selma and Patona, the run being in the 
night, both ways. Shortly after we got settled, 
I bought my first lamp. It was of glass, having a 
large reservoir, and with a handle for convenient 
carrying. Filled with kerosene it cost me $1.25. 
I proudly carried it home, thinking how Frances 
would enjoy the bright light. But she was afraid 
it would bum the house down, and wotdd have 
nothing whatever to do with it. So it was never 
used tmless I was about, and lighted it myself. 
Frances kept on with her candles fully three years 
longer. 

On February 25th, I joined the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. This was the original 
Division No. 26, which then had a good member- 
ship. At this time, the lessee of our road was in 
arrears with the wages of all the employees, 
never paying the men all that was due them 
and owing some for two full months. Finally he 
agreed to settle by paying fifty per cent., and a 
good many agreed to it, but I refused to sell, 
and held on to mine imtil there was due me between 
eight and nine himdred dollars. I then brought 
suit against him personally, and collected all my 
money with interest, in June, 1873. With that 
amount, I at once made a payment on the house 
in which we still live, and we moved into it. 
Up to this time our life had been a continual 
packing and impacking, moving and removing, 
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but for thirty-eight years we have contentedly 
remained here, until now it seems we could never 
quite call another place home. The house had been 
built by an engineer and fronted the railroad, then 
a single track. After this end of the town built up, 
and Florence Street became the more convenient 
frontage, I built a gallery on that side, too, so dur- 
ing the warmest days of summer, we are never at 
a loss to find a cool place, as the lot is large and 
suflSciently shaded by oaks and cedars. 

Just a short time before we made this last move, 
I happened to meet with a painful accident, of 
which I bear the scar to-day. One night when 
bringing a special into Selma, a rock was thrown 
through the cab window, and cut a deep gash in my 
forehead. Had I been wearing the straw engine 
cap I adopted in later years, I have no doubt the 
blow wotdd have killed me, but the felt hat 
pulled low over my brow broke the force of the 
impact. We were still eleven miles from Selma, 
but I brought the train in, though weak from loss 
of blood. The chief stockholders of the road 
were aboard and telegraphed from Bumsville to 
have a doctor awaiting the arrival of the train, so 
my wound received attention as soon as possible. 
An attempt was made to locate the perpetrator 
of the deed, but nothing definite was ever learned. 
It was a common thing in those days for negroes 
to throw rocks at the trains, sometimes breaking 
the windows of the coaches, and from no other 
motive than pure meanness. 
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In December of this year (1873), a strike was 
organized by the engineers, on accx)unt of the 
trouble of non-pajonent being repeated this 
time by the Sehna, Rome & Dalton Raikoad 
Company, and the road was tied up for ten 
days. The company then agreed to pay off, 
and we returned to work, but there was not much 
doing then, as the business had been diverted 
over other Knes. When the strike closed down, 
there were six scheduled trains on the road; 
but afterwards, we started up with only a mixed 
train each way, every twenty-four hours, over 
two hundred and thirty-six miles of track. This 
was supplemented nine months later by a local 
freight. Our road was in a bad condition at the 
time of the strike. We still had the old chair 
rail, about twenty feet in length, and no ballast 
imder the track, but strange to say, there was 
rarely a derailment of any kind, unless a bridge 
fell down and caught a train. An accident of this 
kind occurred five times in as many years. I 
went down with one, but was fortunate enough 
not to get hurt, though my fireman was badly 
injured. 

Another peculiar experience occiured during 
the spring of 1875. I was running the mail 
train one dark night, when a high wind had 
been blowing for hours. About two o'clock I 
saw an uprooted tree Ijring across the track, 
not more than forty feet ahead. We used hand 
brakes then, so all I cotdd do was to shut the engine 
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oflF. The next instant she had picked the tree up 
bodily, and thrown it clear off the track. Upon 
going back to examine into the state of things, 
we found six feet of track gone, but that train, 
which consisted of a baggage car and three coaches, 
had not a wheel derailed! 

It was shortly after this that the Master 
Mechanic tried putting negroes on to run the 
engines. The switch-engineer here and at Calera, 
as well as the hostlers at the relay points, were 
replaced by black men. Then the engineers 
arose in a body, and requested an audience with 
the Master Mechanic, and told him that he was 
free to associate with negroes, and to vote for 
them for dty oflBces, Legislature, and Congress, 
if he chose, but that they could not rtm engines 
on this road. For if they were not taken off at 
once, we would quit to a man. The negroes were 
removed, and we had no more trouble along that 
line. A few weeks later, this Master Mechanic 
was asked to resign, and returned to Ohio. 

Just at this time another Ohio man asked for 
the hand of my yoimgest sister, who was then 
living with us. Though far from being pre- 
possessed in his favor, after passing through such 
an experience with a native of that State, still 
he seemed honorable and upright, and was a 
great favorite among his brother engineers. 
So, having no reason to withhold my consent, I 
gave it, and the marriage took place that stunmer. 
It was a home wedding followed by an eight o'clock 
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breakfast, after which the regular train stopped 
at our gate for the bridal couple and their trunk 
and they were off for their trip to the North. 
In recalling this event, Frances says, "Yes, 
that was in the good old accommodating days, 
which are long past." 



N 



CHAPTER VI 

A WRESTLING MATCH; NARROW ESCAPES 

IN those days also we had men who prided 
themselves on their wrestling powers, and 
our road possessed such a wrestler. He told me 
several times that he wanted a chance to put my 
back on the floor, as he had thrown all the other 
men on the road. I advised him to leave me 
alone, but he was so anxious to get his hands on 
me that he came to my room one bright morning, 
and said he had let me off as long as he cotdd, 
and that I was going to have my back on the floor 
before leaving that room. I tried to argue him 
out of it, telling him that the floor was a hard 
place to strike against, but he wotdd n't listen to 
anything I said, except to reply that it was my 
lookout if the floor was hard, for he did n't expect 
to come in contact with it. Finally, seeing that 
nothing else wotdd content him, we went at it. 
We had it arotmd and aroimd, imtil at length, 
getting him just like I wanted, I picked him up 
and threw him as hard as I could against the floor, 
without going down myself. The noise of his 
contact with the floor could have been heard a 
quarter of a mile, and when he got up he left the 
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room holding his hand to the back of his head. The 
champion wrestler did not care to put his hands 
on me any more after that, having learned that 
size and weight don't "cut much figure" against 
strength and muscle. We have been good 
friends ever since then, and this brother now 
heads the seniority list of engineers on the 
Mobile Division of the Southern Railway. 

Looking backward, I now realize that those 
days were among the brightest and most pleasant 
of my railroad career. Our regular train consisted 
of t^ frdght ca« and tlH^ ^es, when they 
had them, and they nearly always did, when 
business was good. Otir schedules were not very 
fast, we had good engines to rtm, and I had a 
long lay over with my brown-eyed girl and little 
ones. I was paid at that time $4.00 per day. 
My lay over at home was two days and one night. 
We did all the work of our own engines, and as a 
general thing, I put in one half -day out of three 
in this occupation. We didn't have metallic 
packing then, using altogether fibrous packing, 
hemp, etc. I would pack my engine about twice 
a year. The Master Mechanic once asked me 
what I used for packing. I replied that I used 
hemp. He said, "There has n't been any charged 
to your engine in six months." I told him that 
I only packed her every six months, and then I 
did the work well, so that I would n't have to be 
working all the time. 

Dtuing a space of ten years I usually ran one 
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engine, No. 22. Before the war the engines 
were all named, generally after big railroad men, 
or their wives, such as the ''Sally Walker," 
"Belle Kdser," and "Myron L. Stanton." With 
the dose of the war the system of ntmibering began. 
The Twenty-two was then considered the mam- 
moth engine of the South, having a fifteen by 
twenty-four-inch cylinder, and weighing thirty 
tons, ^e was a beauty! Of symmetrical pro- 
portions, gilt-trimmed, and always spick and 
span, — for that was previous to coal-burning days, 
and little time and trouble were required to keep 
the engines trim and shining. It was an easy 
matter for the Twenty-two to make fifty miles 
an hour, and she burned three cords of wood in 
a round trip, her entire expense, including engin- 
eer's and fireman's wages and all repairs, amotmting 
to only eight or eight and a half cents per mile. 
Frances often expresses regret that the engines 
have now become so big, black, and ugly, and minus 
the red or gilt stripes they so lavishly displayed 
in the dajrs of the Twenty-two. 

In the spring of 1877 occurred the only derail- 
ment I have had in forty years, caused by run- 
ning over a mule. The accident took place at 
the mouth of a bridge near the station now called 
Jenifer. The engine dropped through it, being 
completely wrapped up in the bridge structure 
even with the stack, and all went down together. 
When I saw the crash coming, I sprang from 
the cab out on the front end, and holding to the 
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head-light bracket, escaped uninjured from the 
wreck. 

Another accident occurred five months later, 
however, in which I was not so fortunate. 
Through fault of the despatcher, there was a head- 
on collision between Talladega and Alpine. We 
met on a curve, and when I first sighted the 
engine, she was only sixty yards away, with the 
distance rapidly diminishing from both directions. 
There flashed through my mind the thought that 
I had never seen such enormous figures as those 
two forming the 20 on that number plate, — ^and 
then I jumped! Landing on a crossing, my foot 
slipped, and I fell forward on my head. I was 
badly hurt, remaining unconscious for several 
days. The opposite engineer — Jack Linton — 
was killed, while both engines and two or three 
cars were literally torn in pieces. 

This same year the engineers evidently con- 
cluded that they didn't need a Brotherhood, 
for one after another dropped out of the Division, 
on accoimt of non-payment of dues, tmtil just 
five members remained, namely: Con and Dave 
GriflBn, George Williamson, George Stuck, and 
myself. All these brothers have years ago made 
their final run into the Better Coimtry, but at that 
time they stood staimchly by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and made every effort to 
keep Division No. 26 alive, but we did not have 
members enough to get together to hold a meeting 
oftener than once or twice a year. At the end 
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of two years, I wrote to the Grand Chief, P. M. 
Arthur, telling him that we had not held a meeting 
in twelve months, and asking what we mtist do. 
He promised to come down and see us, but failed 
to do so. In 1879, we decided to return the 
charter to the Grand OflSce, so there was nothing 
done in the way of Brotherhood business until 
1883, when Division No. 223 was organized. I 
was not a charter member, but a few weeks after 
the reorganization a committee was sent to ascer- 
tain why I did not join. I replied it was on 
accoimt of the way the men had acted in the old 
division ; that I had paid the expenses of Division 
No. 26 out of my own pocket, excepting a balance 
still due for hall rent; but finally told them that 
if they would agree to settle up that indebtedness, 
I would become a member. They promised to do 
so, and I joined. 

I think it was in '79, when our yoimgest girl 
was a baby in long clothes, that occurred one of 
my most horrible experiences as an engineer. 
All trains were still coming in on the track not 
more than fifty feet from our gate, and the schedule 
time of arriving in Selma was shortly after night- 
fall. One evening as I came in sight of our home, 
I saw, in the bright rays of the headlight, the 
slim figure of a woman walking down the middle 
of the track to meet the engine. When I blew 
the whistle, she moved to the side away from me, 
and I thought she had stepped down clear of the 
track, but the next moment my fireinan said, 
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"Mr. Thomas, you hit that woman." I repKed, 
"I guess not," being then engaged at waving 
at my wife and children who, with a friend, stood 
just outside the gate. The fireman insisted say- 
ing, "I saw her fall. Boss." And sure enough the 
woman was found lying there unconscious, with 
a great hole in the back of her head. One slipper 
had been thrown fifty yards down the track one 
way, and the other almost that distance in the 
opposite direction. The lady had been over to 
visit my wife, and lived only a short distance on 
the other side of the railroad. She was carried 
to her home and died in less than half an hour, 
without ever regaining consciousness. Of course, 
the aflEair made me feel dreadfully, though I was 
not to blame, and could have done nothing more 
to prevent the accident. 



CHAPTER VII 

"the flood"; elected chief of division 223, 
and delegate to the grand international 

division in chicago 

IN 1882, OUT road changed hands, and became 
merged in the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia raihx)ad. During the first two years 
with the new system my run was from Sehna to 
Rome, a distance of one himdred and ninety-six 
miles. Then the run was lengthened to Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and we made the two hundred and 
sixty-four miles in eight hours and twenty minutes. 
Soon after this change was made the New 
Orleans Exposition opened, and traffic greatly 
increased on our Southern lines. From all sec- 
tions of the country, people made their way in 
throngs towards the Crescent City, for expositions 
had not then become such common events. I 
caught the prevailing fever, and decided to take 
my son and oldest daughter with me on the 
trip. Before reaching New Orleans, the engineers 
sent for me to come ahead and ride over Lake 
Pontchartrain in the engine. I did so and greatly 
enjoyed it. We arrived on Mardi Gras day, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1885, and I foimd myself in the largest 
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crowd I had ever seen, Canal Street being a solid 
mass of surging humanity for a mile. At the night 
parade, the streets were even more densely thronged. 
We remained a week taking in the sights, and two 
of these are strongly impressed upon my memory. 
It was there I saw my first battleship, the United 
States man-of-war. Galena. We went aboard 
and were much impressed with the big cannon, 
one of which weighed seventeen thousand poimds, 
and a Gatling gim claiming to shoot two himdred 
times a minute. Then, at the exposition grounds 
we had a ride on the first electric railway ever 
exhibited. The track was only sixty feet in length, 
and instead of there being a trolley, the rails were 
charged. On the surface of a flat car, ten feet long, 
the passengers seated themselves, more or less com- 
fortably, and had a ride both ways for five cents. 
The next October our boy attained to man's 
estate, and married three days later. And after 
that the deluge! In point of fact, the following 
spring this whole coimtry was inimdated. Heavy 
rains had fallen for two or three weeks, and when 
I went out on my rtm, April ist, all the rivers and 
creeks were greatly swollen, and by the time 1 
reached Rome the whole coimtry was flooded, 
so that it was impossible to go on to Cleveland. 
It was nearly a week before I could get out of 
Rome, when I commenced nmning towards 
Selma, as the road was repaired. My first trip 
was only as far as Cave Springs and back, the 
next to Piedmont, then to Anniston; and finally, 
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after two round trips to Plantersville, I came on 
into Selma, after an absence of two weeks. Upon 
reaching home, the folks had much to tell about 
their experiences during the high water. Early 
in the morning on April 2d, the water had begun 
coming into our yard in a small stream on the 
eastern side. Twenty-four hours later, it was 
twenty-nine inches deep, and still rising. That 
evening, two families occupying a house much 
lower than ours, and into which the water had 
almost arisen, were brought across the street to 
our house in a boat. It thus happened that 
thirteen women and children spent the night here, 
with one young man as protector, while the water 
rose steadily, an inch an hour. The rise during 
the day, though, had been twice that. At eight- 
thirty the next morning, the water lacked only 
six inches of entering the house. So, as her 
guests had already sought higher grotmd, Frances 
decided to go up to my sister's beyond Red 
Hill rather than remain in an imcertainty, and, 
at best, isolation, for she said there were only 
the frogs for company. Rescue boats were out, 
and friends took them safely through the sub- 
merged portion of the town. That evening they 
came back in a furniture wagon to see if the piano 
could be moved, and foimd the water at a stand- 
still, just tmder the door sill, while it stood two 
feet deep in the house across the street. It was 
two weeks before the water entirely disappeared, 
and when I first caught sight of Frances upon my 
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return, she was scattering lime far and wide, 
''to prevent sickness,'* she said. 

In 1887, 1 was elected Chief Engineer of Division 
No. 223, and also delegate to the Grand Interna- 
tional Division of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers in Chicago. It had been the custom of 
the Division to meet on Simday, and when "the 
boys" wanted to give me the office of Chief, I said, 
** If you elect me you will never hold another meet- 
ing on the Sabbath." I was Chief for twenty-three 
consecutive years, and kept my word ! During that 
time, I represented Division No. 223 at thirteen 
conventions, served continually as chairman of the 
local committee, with exception of two years, and 
was also General Chairman of the Southern Rail- 
way from 1895 to 1 901. I resigned the oflSces of 
Chief and Local Chairman with my retirement 
from railroad service last January. 

But to rettim to the fall of '87, when we at- 
tended our first convention, for Frances went 
with me to every one. When I told her that I 
wanted her to go, adding that we would take a 
sleeper and have a nice, comfortable trip, she 
said, "Yes, I '11 enjoy going, but don't think I 
will like to sleep in one of those sleeping cars." 
I told her that when I was at work I pulled them, 
and when I was off on a trip I was going to ride 
in one, and if she was going with me she would have 
to make up her mind to ride in them, and sleep 
there. She got along so well, and enjoyed it so 
much, that in all our trips after that she asked 
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about a sleeper the first thing. On our way to 
Chicago, we concluded to stop over at Cincinnati, 
and take a look at that city. We arrived there 
early in the morning, took a cab for the Gibson 
House, had breakfast, then boarded a street car 
for the Zoological Gardens. We enjoyed the 
sights so much that we spent the greater part 
of our time there. After leaving the Zoo, we took 
in the principal points of interest in the city. 
Among the places we visited were the Art Gallery, 
the Musetmi, and the noted Beer Garden on 
Walnut Hill. We left there at night well pleased 
with otir visit. My wife wanted to know when we 
started, if we would have a sleeper. We arrived 
in Chicago the following morning. A number 
of the delegates had written on ahead and secured 
places, but a good many like ourselves were 
on the htmt for boarding-houses. The Palmer 
House had been selected as headquarters, and we 
supposed that it was the place to stop. We put up 
there and were entertained in princely style. It was 
at that time the finest hotel in Chicago, the rooms 
being elegant and the dining-room magnificent. 
Prances enjoyed our three weeks' stay immensely 
and saw many sights in the big cities. In fact, she 
saw a good many things that I did n't, as I was in 
the Convention Hall the biggest part of the time. 
The ladies were given a trip to Waukesha, about 
ninety-eight miles from Chicago, and Frances went, 
and greatly enjoyed it. Also an excursion to Joliet, 
where the Illinois State prison was visited. 
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One thing of great interest to engineers was 
a display of the Westinghouse air-brake. The 
exhibit was twenty cars, running at forty miles an 
hour, and stopping inside of a train length. That 
was the first freight train I ever saw equipped with 
air, so when I returned home, I had a good deal 
to say about the freight train that I saw on the 
Chicago and Great Northern railroad that was 
stopped by air. The train reminded me of my 
yoimger days on the Selma, Rome, and Dalton 
road, when the conductor was responsible for 
stopping the train at all stations, and no freight or 
passenger train passed by any station, much less a 
water tank. Those were hand brakes too, which 
shows that where railroad men work in harmony 
they can accomplish a good deal. Railroading was 
as pleasant and agreeable as running a farm in a 
level cotmtry, where we got to sleep every night and 
had Simdays for church-going and rest. But since 
air' has been introduced, the engine crew has 
been held responsible for everything pertaining to 
train service, except registering and seeing that 
the markers are displayed, the stove kept hot, 
and the boxes all cushioned in the cabooses. 
When the convention closed, I didn't know 
whether Frances and I would ever get another 
trip, so we decided while we were out to visit 
St. Louis. We enjoyed everything and stayed as 
long as our money lasted. Having heard of the 
bridge there across the Mississippi River, we went 
to see it. A fair and exposition were going on 
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at the same time, and we attended both. The 
city was so crowded that we foimd it difficult 
to get lodgings, but finally secured accommoda- 
tion at the St. Louis Hotel. We went up and up 
to the room assigned us — and such a room! 
Frances fussed and scolded for some time, and I 
think, took nearly everything out of her grips 
to spread on the bed before she would lie down. 
I guess she would have emptied her tnmk if she 
had had it, but it had been sent on ahead. We 
hunted better quarters next day. When we 
turned our steps homeward, we were thankful 
for what we had enjoyed, but were glad to get 
home. It is needless to say that we had plenty 
to talk about for quite a while. 

The Brotherhood also had something to interest 
it the next year, namely : the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy strike. We all know how that termi- 
nated. I don't remember now how much each 
brother on this road donated to the strikers, but 
I do know that the members of Division No. 223 
were behind with their assessments about $800.00, 
when I was elected Chief Engineer. Inside of a 
few months, every member was square ; from that 
time on, I could be elected to any office in the 
Division. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MINES AND SNOW PEAKS OF COLORADO; THE 

WATER-BRAKE 

THE next convention we attended was held at 
Denver, Colorado, in October, 1899. We 
went by way of St. Louis and Kansas City, and 
the trip was full of interest. We travelled six 
hundred miles over the plains, seeing adobe houses, 
tumbling weeds, great cactus-covered stretches, 
and prairie-dog villages. Then, as we neared 
Denver, the motmtains came into view, and we 
obtained our first glimpse of the great Rocky 
Range stretching along the western horizon. 
At first, we could scarcely distinguish their 
distance-tinted outline from the blue of the sky. 
Soon Pike's Peak appeared, and gradually a 
panorama of exquisite beauty was imfolded, as 
the three distinct ranges became discernible 
through the distant mists. The range second in 
height looked like a sea of azure hue, and the 
towering snow-caps above like throngs of angels 
with the lowest range for their footstool. With 
all this beauty in full view we reached Colorado's 
capital. It did n't take us long to discover that 

hotel accommodations were scarce for so large a 
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body of people, for between five and six htindred 
delegates usually attend, accompanied generally 
by their wives, and frequently by their children. 
Finally we located at a boarding-house on the 
European plan, taking our meals at restaurants. 
At that time, the streets were not paved, and when 
it rained the mud was something to dread, and 
when it dried the alkali dust blowing aroimd was 
"fierce." We did n't mind such things as these, 
however, as there was so very much to enjoy. We 
found the city quite pretty, with. plenty of shade 
trees (cultivated growth), and botmded on the 
north and west by the mighty range whose stmi- 
mits are crowned with perpetual snow. The 
average elevation is very high, and at one place 
it is said to be one mile above sea level. The 
air was peculiarly bracing, and Frances was 
surprised after washing some handkerchiefs to 
find them thoroughly dry ten minutes later in a 
dark room. 

A delightful mountain trip was an excursion 
over "The Loop" to Silver Pltune, tendered the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers delegation 
by the Union Pacific Railroad. On the way, we 
saw lovely views continually, and never tired of 
looking at them. After passing several pictur- 
esque places, as we wound farther up the moun- 
tains, we came to Georgetown, the loveliest of them 
all. The town is situated in a valley, and as it lay 
glistening in the sunlight far below us, was a sight 
to be remembered. It is a mining town, and we 
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saw some of the mines, and the miners at work. 
Our terminus was just beyond. The mountain is so 
steep at this point that a smart piece of engineering 
was called into play. In order to get up higher, 
the track runs along under a bridge, gradually 
ascending, then passes over the bridge, thus 
forming a loop which was the only way Silver 
Pltmie could be reached by rail. The train 
stopped on the bridge to get a full view from there. 
The snow-peaks rising on either side, the creek far 
below, rolling and ttmibling over the rocks, and 
that beautiful town spread out in the valley, 
made a charming picture. We left there reluc- 
tantly, and soon arrived at Silver Pltmie, fotir 
thousand feet above our starting-point. We 
learned that the name was derived from a mine 
in that vicinity. Several of the miners' children 
crowded around the coaches offering specimens 
of ore for sale, and found ready buyers. 

Snow lay on the ground, and several of our 
people made snowballs and pelted each other. 
We ate our dinner on the top of the mountain, 
and had good appetites. The mountains in 
that region showed great bare places where the 
scanty timber had been rolled down. On the 
return trip, some of the delegates went through 
the train making up money for the two engineers 
and firemen who pulled our train. A nice stun 
was collected. We reached Denver at eight 
o'clock, well pleased with our outing. 

A few days later, the Denver and Rio Grande 
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offered an excursion to Leadville, but only my 
wife and I and one other couple accepted the 
invitation. Stories were circulated about how 
people going up there were apt to have the blood 
gush from their noses, ears, and eyes, on account 
of the high altitude, and nearly everybody was 
afraid to go. We arrived at 7.40 a.m., and took 
the omnibus for Hotel Kitchen where we had an 
excellent breakfast, after which we started out to 
view the place and ramble over the snow-flecked 
mountains. The streets were long, with plank 
walks on either side. We started up the one 
nearest us, and when we reached the first rise, 
everything looked so wonderful that we concluded 
to go on and investigate the mines. We made 
the descent into the ''Matchless" owned by the 
Governor of Colorado, being let down a distance 
of three hundred feet on a square kind of platform 
called a cage, and operated by a wire cable. Upon 
reaching the bottom, we were given a candle 
apiece, and shown arotmd. There were thirty 
different branches of tracks for the little tram-cars. 
When we returned above ground, we saw the 
engine that ran the cable and also visited the 
building where the ore is tested by chemical 
process. In our rounds, we met a man whom we 
had known in former years. He was the under- 
taker of Leadville, and he gave us a good deal of 
information, telling us, among other things, that the 
town had a population of twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand and was run by Lynch Law. He also con- 
$ 
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firmed two statements that had been made to us, 
namely: that it requires thirty-six hours to cook 
beans, and that cats cannot live there, or if they 
don't die right away, they have fits. As for 
ourselves, we felt no inconvenience whatever 
from the ten thousand feet of altitude, but greatly 
enjoyed the atmospheric buoyancy, and walked for 
several hours without being any more fatigued 
than if we had taken an ordinarily long walk. 
My friend told us that if we wanted to see the 
finest collection of ore specimens in the State, 
and didn't object to go into a saloon to see it, 
he would take us. And a wonderful collection 
it was! At the mines we had been given some 
pieces of gold ore which we carefully guarded as 
souvenirs. 

Prom Leadville we went to Pueblo to join the 
main body of engineers on a trip to Marshall 
Pass. Reaching Pueblo at 1.50 a.m. we spent 
the remainder of the night with a Brother Engineer 
and were awakened early for the start. Brass 
bands were aboard and the music made things 
lively. Prom start to finish, the trip was one never 
to be forgotten, with points of interest following 
each other in rapid succession. When about 
forty miles from Pueblo, we entered the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas which in the Royal Gorge 
is only wide enough for just the track and the 
river, while its walls of granite rise nearly three 
thousand feet high. The swajdng of the train 
rounding the many curves, combined with the 
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upward viewing, made quite a number of the 
people sick, while many of the others waited 
until later to succumb to the most dreadful feeling, 
car sickness. Needless to say that Frances and 
I escaped. 

At Salida we waded into our lunch baskets, 
and again wondered how much more our appetites 
would increase in those mountain regions. We 
were now only twenty-five miles from Marshall 
Pass. The excursion train consisted of twenty- 
one coaches in three sections. As we wound 
higher and higher up among the mountains, we 
could look ahead and see the first section far 
above, and, in a short time looking behind, 
could see the third one as far below us. The 
scenery was magnificent, similar to that we had 
seen going over ''The Loop*' on the Union Pacific. 
We passed through several snow sheds, with 
the snow peaks coming nearer and nearer, until 
the white motmtains lay all about us, and we 
had reached the top of the Rockies. It is almost 
impossible to describe the stupendous grandeiu* 
of the view that met our gaze. The spiral way 
up which we had come showed four lines of track, 
the last one far, far below us, while near at hand 
we looked over miles of cone-shaped summits. 
It was warm when we left Denver, but cold enough 
up there, where a mist of rain and snow filled the 
air, but the inclemency of the weather did not 
deter a throng of souvenir htmters from getting off 
to look for rocks, motmtain wheat, and pine cones. 
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When we began the descent, I rode on the engine 
as far as Salida, and was very much interested 
in the water-brake. It is only used in descending 
mountains, and when the air-brake fails to control 
the train, it is operated by a stream of water 
flowing from the water line in the boiler into the 
steam-chest right under the valve, so that the 
reverse lever can be handled as easily running 
down steep grades, as if the engine were standing 
still, with the steam shut off. The water floats 
the valve on the valve seat. 

It was very cold when we reached Salida 
where we took supper at the Arlington, then 
boarded the regular train and returned to Denver, 
ready for business on Monday morning. This 
convention was one of the best I ever attended, 
closing November 5th. When we left Denver 
snow was plentiful, and we saw it on the ground 
for miles after leaving there. 



CHAPTER IX 

VISIT TO WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE-SHOPS. 
ATLANTA AND ST. PAUL 

THE next year (1890) I was elected delegate 
to Pittsburg, Perm., the conventions still 
being held annually. We went via Montgomery, 
Nashville, Bowling Green, and Cincinnati, after 
which a twelve-hour run carried us to our destin- 
ation. There was one peculiarity about Pittsburg ; 
it was nearly always raining, not hard rain usually, 
but a sufficient sprinkle to make it safest always 
to cany an umbrella on going out. Perhaps the 
dampness intensified the smoky haze which hung 
continually over the city. At all events, the dense, 
murky atmosphere at once proclaimed it a man- 
ufacturing place of much importance. 

An interesting feature was the burning of natural 
gas for heating purposes, the grates being filled 
with rotmd lumps of clay, which looked beautiful 
when the gas was turned on. A fire of this kind 
can very easily be kept at an even temperature. 

Early on the morning of October 22d, we started 
on an excursion to Altoona. On the way we passed 
Johnstown, where so many lives were lost by 
the breaking of the reservoir dam. It is a place 
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of some size, extending for quite a distance along 
the track, and though it had been rebuilt, traces 
of the wreck could be seen in many places. 

It was barely noon when we arrived at Altoona, 
but we did n't get our dinner until two o'clock. 
Our party was estimated at a thousand, and a 
hundred of us dined at the Central Hotel, after 
which we started out to see the sights. We first 
walked to the top of Gospel Hill, where we had a 
fine view of the town. Some of our party were 
attracted towards a brewery near by, and seemed 
to enjoy the beer inmiensely, judging from the 
way they made it disappear. We next visited 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shops, where we saw 
a huge engine lifted by a crane and swtmg from 
one track to another. We also visited the old 
Westinghouse Air-Brake Manufactory operated 
by steam, and one of the most interesting sights 
I had seen up to that date. There were thirty- 
six air-pumps running at one time in the room 
where they were tested. These ptunps are all 
built by piece work, and several men are employed, 
who do nothing but experiment for the air-brake 
system. The company had just completed their 
new building run by electricity, but had not 
transferred their materials. We returned to 
Pittsburg well pleased with our visit to Altoona. 
The convention closed October 31st, and we began 
our homeward trip over the Pan Handle Route, 
where we were forcibly reminded of travel in the 
Rockies, as the track faced every point of the 
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compass as it forged its way through the Alleghany 
Motintains. 

The Grand International Division next con- 
vened in Atlanta, Georgia, May, 1892. The 
change of seasons had been made because Oc- 
tober was considered too cold in the majority 
of the cities where the conventions were apt to 
be held. 

We were proud of our Southland on this occasion, 
for Atlanta entertained us royally. The con- 
vention hall and committee room were in the 
State Capitol, and accommodations were simply 
grand! By the way, we were complimented by 
the janitor on being such a sober body of men. 
There were two excursions offered us at one time; 
one to Chattanooga, Tenn., and the other to 
Brunswick, Ga. We decided in favor of the 
latter, but as the trip was made at night, and there 
was such a crowd on the excursion train and no 
berths could be secured for sleeping, we got 
transportation on the regular train, which left 
between seven and eight o'clock p.m. We travelled 
in a Mann boudoir car, and were quite comfortable. 
Upon reaching Brunswick, we went to a hotel, 
then made our way to the boats bound for Cum- 
berland Island, a distance of twenty-two miles. 
The oflScers in charge reported every boat loaded, 
and declared it would be tmsafe to take any more 
passengers, so we accommodated ourselves to dr- 
ctunstances, and took a twelve-mile trip to St. 
Simon's Island. The ride was very pleasant and 
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we enjoyed the walk to the Beach Hotel after 
landing. Arriving there, we were delighted^with 
the view from the wide piazza. "Old Ocean" 
could be seen in all his majesty, and while eating 
dinner we watched the high waves beating and 
breaking on the shore. The salt breeze had 
given us an appetite, so no wonder that we thought 
it the finest meal we had ever eaten. Later, we 
watched the bathers for a while, and enjoyed the 
ftm. At four o'clock when we started back to 
the dock to be ready for the boats, we found the 
beach covered by the incoming tide, and had to 
circle around and take another route. We again 
travelled all night on our way back to Atlanta, 
but arrived in shipshape, and feeling that nobody 
had a better time than we. 

A few days later a nice little trip was given us 
to Stone Mountain, a distance of eighteen miles. 
We went in coal cars, which added to the enjoy- 
ment, and lovely views were afforded us from our 
homely carriages, as we rounded the mountain. 
Then came the climb which was tiresome but 
jolly, and every one who reached the top felt 
fully repaid in the lovely scenery spread out before 
us. Ice-cream and lemonade were served to the 
thirsty crowd at the Blue Ridge Hotel. The day 
was pleasantly spent on the mountain, and we 
arrived in Atlanta at 8.30, ready for a late supper. 

Another interesting feature of the convention 
was an entertainment tendered the Brother- 
hood by the Southern Express Company, which 
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consisted of addresses, dancing, and the most 
elaborate collation ever offered our Grand Inter- 
national Division of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, when I have had the pleasure 
of serving as delegate. The decorations were 
beautiful and appropriate; in fact, the praises of 
that deUghtful affair have been sung at many 
conventions since, when old friends would get 
together and compare notes on the past. 

The two leading newspaper forces of Atlanta, 
those of the Constitution and the Journal, also 
gave us a barbecue. The food was served in 
wooden trays, and there was a botmtiful supply 
of several varieties of meats, with bread and 
pickles. 

It has always been the custom at the conven- 
tions for the whole body to attend church services 
on Sunday whenever possible, and we went several 
times while in Atlanta. Otir yotmgest daughter 
was with us, and she and her mother usually 
attended prayer-meeting besides. 

The city held many pleasant memories for me, 
as I had been there in the early years of my 
railroad career, when the place was only a village. 
I saw several of the old landmarks, although 
there had been such an enormous increase in size 
and population since then. 

Two years later (1894) came the St. Paul 
Convention. This city is very near the head 
of navigation of the Mississippi River, and its 
twin city, Minneapolis, is right at the head* 
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I threw myself into convention work, and was at 
the Hall whenever business was going on, but when 
work was laid aside, I enjoyed the recreation as 
much as any one. 

We found the aspect of the coimtry entirely 
new. The timber is small and different from any 
I have ever seen, being of a very close fibre. Fore- 
most of all, I enjoyed seeing the fine stock farms. 
That whole region is fertile, and I was struck by 
a peculiarity of the soil. It is rich for eight or 
ten feet, but below that depth is perfectly white 
sand, which gave me an idea that all of that 
country at one time must have been imder water. 
This theory is evidently supported by the vast 
number of small lakes in the vicinity. 
I We were given a trip to Lake Minnetonka, 
which is navigable for three hundred miles, and 
on the way saw multitudinous lakes of different 
sizes. In walking aroimd there, before we were 
out of sight of one body of water we would see 
another. We were informed that there were 
eight thousand surveyed lakes in that locality, 
and could well believe it. 

We visited Minneapolis, and went through a 
mill that was said to turn out a greater nimiber 
of barrels of flour than any other mill in the 
world. 

We also saw the famous Minnehaha Falls, 
and it was a magnificent sight. 

On our route, we took in the Soldiers' Home, 
which was a model of its kind. The old soldiers 
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seemed to have every earthly comfort and appeared 
to enjoy company. 

The convention was given a barbecue at Lake 
Harriet, a beautiful body of water, a short ride 
from St. Paul. As the time drew near for serving 
dinner, the delightful odor of the cooking meat 
attracted more and more the interested spectators ; 
but soon, an tmfortunate accident occurred. A 
large, juicy animal over the pit was just near- 
ing the finishing stage when the saplings broke, 
and dropped the nicely browned meat into the fire 
and ashes. As that made a considerable difference 
in the allowance for dinner, it set things back for 
a while. This gave us additional api)etite, and 
what was lacking in meat was fully made up in 
other edibles, and the ftm we had over the mishap. 

We next had an excursion to Duluth on Lake 
Superior which was very enjoyable. 

Leaving St. Paul on Saturday night, we arrived 
there early the next morning in time for breakfast. 
The weather was cold, although it was May, and 
the ladies wore their heaviest wraps. There were 
several things of interest in the city, one of which 
was a building containing various and wonderful 
curios. We also noticed the many fine schools. 
Visiting the shipyard, we saw them building 
steel-dad vessels. The Columbus, which was 
exhibited at the World's Fair, was built there. 
We took a ride on the lake which deUghted all, 
except those who were seasick. We went quite 
a distance, and on the way out, had a race between 
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two of the boats. I was much gratified that the 
one we were in won, as it was the smaller vessel 
of the two. There was no sandy beach there, and 
no shells. Wherever we had been previously, 
on the ocean and lakes, we had fotmd shells in 
plenty. Instead, we saw rocks in almost endless 
variety and shape. They had been rolled over 
and over by the rough water of the lake imtil 
they were perfectly smooth. My wife collected 
quite a lot, and took them home to use as paper 
weights. 

We were charmed with the long twilight, 
discovering that we could easily see to read at 
nine o'clock at night. Chir train left Duluth at 
ten o'clock, and reached St. Paul the next morn- 
ing in time for breakfast, after which work was 
resumed in the Convention Hall. 

An excursion to Yellowstone Park was offered, 
but was not accepted, one reason being that the 
majority of our members had spent almost all 
their money. Nevertheless we realized that we 
had turned our backs on a fine chance, and that 
nowhere else would be able to see such wonderful 
sights. Frances wanted me to get passes and go 
any way, but our two girls were awaiting our 
return home to take a trip to the Mid-Winter 
Fair in San Francisco, so we gave up the idea. 



CHAPTER X 

RAILROAD RACES. GLIMPSES OF NEW YORK 

A YEAR later, oiir road again changed hands, 
becoming a part of the Southern railway 
system, and the passenger run was shortened 
from Selma to Rome, a distance of one htmdred 
and ninety-six miles. This change put an end to 
the races we used to have, which at times were 
quite exciting. 

, After the Western" & Atlantic road was built 
with five miles of track parallel with the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Georgia going out of Dalton, 
occasions frequently arose for a trial of speed be- 
tween our engineers and those of the Western & 
Atlantic. I well remember one such race between 
Mr. Bussy and myself. He ran a ''crack" engine 
which he claimed had never been beaten. One day 
we stood together in Dalton at leaving time, when 
I heard him say, "1 '11 wait till this fellow starts, 
and I '11 pass him." After two miles he did pass, 
and whistled me ahead. Waiting until he was 
nearly by, I turned my engine loose and my whole 
train passed him, three quarters of a mile before 
our tracks diverged. He stopped talking after 
that. 

77 
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When our road built the line from Chattanooga 
to Bristol, the new track was laid parallel with the 
old one for a mile out of Cleveland. The schedules 
were the same coming this way, and that mile 
soon became a racing ground. I was never beat 
out of there. One trip the General Superintendent 
told the Superintendent on the Ejioxville Division 
that he was going to ride on my engine, so there 
would be no race that day. I heard of the remark, 
and sure enough he came. The other fellow got 
the start, and I looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but let her go! We passed clear by, 
putting our tail lights in the other's face. The 
Superintendent only shook his finger at me. 

Of course, we engineers take a pride in oiu* 
engines, and our skill in handling them. That was 
all that these races meant, but they added a zest 
to our continual ''riding on the rail." 

I think it was in the faU of 1895 ^^^.t I was 
elected Chairman of the General Committee of 
Adjustment of the Southern Railway in addition 
to the local chairmanship. 

During the time of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia Railroad the ''grievance" business 
took us to Knoxville and Cincinnati frequently 
(the Queen & Crescent and East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia, being parts of the same system) 
and once to Atlanta. 

I was again called to Atlanta in '95 on business 
for the Southern, and upon being detained there 
quite a while, sent for my wife and daughters to 
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join me and take in the sights of the Cotton States 
Exposition, which was then open. I recall that 
the girls insisted on my taking them to the theatre 
one night. They well knew that their mother 
wouldn't go, because she considers it wrong. 
I fail to see any real harm in it, but such things 
simply bore me, and seem such a waste of time. 
I could never even bear to read books of fiction, 
knowing the characters to be '*made to order," 
but facts and real people always interest me. 
Frances often reads me a story, which I like 
pretty well until something in it convinces me 
that it is all **made up," then I don't care anything 
more about it. Well, the girls took me to that 
play, Frederick Warde was the actor's name, 
but they have never taken me since. I told them 
that whenever they wanted to go I would put up 
the money, but they would have to do without my 
company. 

A few days after, a friend insisted upon taking 
our party into Hagenbeck's Trained Animal 
Show at the Fair Grounds. Of course, Frances 
did not want to go, but hated to refuse and cause 
some of us to miss it on account of staying outside 
with her, so she went on in, but sat with her back 
to the performance the entire time I 

Our committee was called to Washington to 
finish the business on hand, and sincQ that time 
the General Committee of Adjustment has met 
there. Accordingly I have grown very familiar 
with our capital city during the past sixteen 
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years, averaging three or four weeks there 
annually. 

Several handsome structures have been erected 
since my first visit; The Congressional Library, 
Pension Building, new Art Gallery, Pennsylvania 
Depot, etc., but even then it was a city well worth 
seeing, and in my opinion, the White House of 
those days certainly looked more like the residence 
of our representative American than it does to-day. 
The plan on which Washington is laid out is quite 
simple, the idea having originated with the great 
man whose name it bears. The avenues radiate 
as the spokes of a wheel from the Capitol, which 
serves as the hub, while the lettered streets 
run east and west, and the numbered streets 
north and south; thus multitudinous circles, 
squares, and triangles are formed, which add 
greatly to the beauty of the city. Several times 
I have been in Washington, while Congress was 
in session, and have heard speeches delivered by 
our former noted senators and fellow-townsmen 
Generals John T. Morgan and Edmund W. 
Pettus. As is well known, the former was gifted 
with remarkable eloquence. Taking the simplest 
subject, he could keep his hearers deeply interested 
as long as he chose to speak. On one occasion, 
it was a bell on the desk which furnished material 
for an hour's discourse, and during the entire time 
he kept his audience spellbound with his imagery, 
and endless application of a wonderful store of 
information. 
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I was again elected delegate to the next Grand 
International Division Convention which con- 
vened in Ottawa, Ont., May 13, 1896. In addition 
to my wife, I took our two daughters along and 
we made a lively party. We started in time to 
give us a chance to see New York, and a pretty 
good idea we got of the ''Empire City." Upon 
our arrival, while crossing on the ferry, we caught 
a glimpse of the Groddess of Liberty, and, of course, 
included that in our sightseeing list. I remember 
that we took a Third Avenue Elevated to the Bat- 
tery, and there caught a boat to Bedloe's Island. 
The statue, which had looked comparatively small 
when viewed from the city, grew larger as we 
approached, and by the time we landed, presented 
a colossal appearance. We had no trouble in 
climbing the pedestal, but the narrow spiral 
stairway inside the statue was another matter. 
While making the ascent, it was interesting to 
examine the huge folds of the skirt and draperies, 
and the steel bands which held them in place. 
Prom the crown of the Goddess, we looked out 
upon a charming view, and the four feet of nose 
just below made us fully realize the immense size 
of the statue. 

Upon returning to the Battery, we took a Broad- 
way car for the St. Denis Hotel, as it was nearing 
lunch hour, and during our short ride, we saw 
something of the real ''rush and jam" of New 
York business life. As we neared Wall Street, 
immense Exchange buildings reared themselves 
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on every hand, while a dense throng of men surged 
back and forth; so great was the rush that our 
car made its way but slowly, imtil we had passed 
Post-OflBce Square and the City Hall. After 
''refreshing the inner man," we continued up 
Broadway to Central Park, where we took a 
carriage in order to economize time and energy. 
The Menagerie, mall, terrace, Cleopatra's needle, 
lake, reservoir, Metropolitan Art Museum, and 
other interesting parts of the park first claimed 
our attention. The combined efforts of Nature 
and Art have produced varied and beautiful 
effects in this greatest of American city parks, 
and that day the scenes were greatly enlivened 
by the presence of throngs of cyclists, for wheels 
had then reached the height of their popularity. 
Bicycles, sweaters, and bloomers! Bloomers, 
sweaters, and bicycles! There were single bicycles, 
double bicycles, and tandems for two and three. 
No wonder that we ended by wondering if all 
New York was out for a gala day on wheels ! 

We next drove to Riverside Park, seeing the 
unfinished Grant monument and enjoying the 
lovely view of the Hudson, along whose banks 
we rolled, perhaps, three miles. There again the 
cyclists held full sway. Turning into Fifth Avenue 
we drove down past blocks of New York's most 
costly mansions, and stopped to enter America's 
handsomest cathedral, St. Patrick's, which cost 
between fifteen and twenty millions of dollars. 
It occupies an entire block, and the magnificence 
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of the interior is beyond all description. The 
organ cost a million dollars. 

Two things especially struck me about New 
York, namely : the unusual size of the men on the 
police corps, and the extra fatigue of sightseeing 
there, for the noise and bustle and ceaseless 
activity wear upon the brain even more than the 
exercise upon the body. The four elevated roads 
are great time-savers, if they do obstruct these 
avenues, and detract from their appearance. 
That of Sixth Avenue beyond One Himdredth 
Street forms a double '*S," while on a level with 
fourth-story windows, and beyond the track con- 
tinues to ascend imtil One Htmdred and Sixteenth 
Street is reached, access to the station being af- 
forded by an elevator. Ordinarily, however, the 
height is only about sixteen feet. 

Of course, we crossed Brooklyn Bridge, had a 
look at Greenwood Cemetery, and paid a visit 
to Coney Island. This done we were ready to 
continue our trip into Canada. 

Leaving New York at 9.30 a.m., by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, we 
greatly enjoyed the varied scenery along the 
Hudson, as we skirted the eastern shore all the 
way to Albany. Such a placid river it is ! Faith- 
fully reflecting upon its peaceful bosom the 
majestic Storm King, towering palisades, and the 
many points and peaks that help to make up 
the inimitable beauty of this lordly river. Chief 
among the sights were the West Point MiUtary 
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School and General Washington's Headquarters 
at Newburgh, the latter being distinguished by a 
flag flying from a tower. The ice houses beyond 
the Highland Gates were of interest, and the girls 
greatly admired the '*man" in the Catskills. 
During the one htmdred and fifty miles, we made 
only one stop — at Poughkeepsie — and reached 
Albany at ten o'clock, where we made connection 
with the Delaware & Hudson Railroad and almost 
immediately continued our journey. While the 
train waited at Saratoga, we procured some of the 
water from that celebrated resort to see how it 
tasted. Only a short distance beyond, we reached 
the southern extremity of Lake Champlain, and 
travelled in sight of it as long as we were within 
" Uncle Sam's " domain. Gradually broadening to 
the width of fourteen miles, it narrows again and 
ends at Rouse's Point. There the Custom-House 
officer came aboard, and with his jabbering of 
French soon impressed us with the fact that we 
had touched Canadian soil. Just before the 
train stopped, we were amused by overhearing 
an Englishman express to his wife his mild disgust 
at seeing in America "only hills, rivers, and lakes,, 
with never a cow!" 

After oiu* baggage had been searched, we fotmd 
that we had ample time to get supper, and did so. 
The allowance was meagre, and much complaint 
was made by the passengers, but we got a good 
deal of fun out of the incident. At eight o'clock 
we reached Montreal, where we spent the night 
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at the Albion Hotel, and the next morning entered 
upon the last stage of our journey. The country 
through which we passed was mostly level, 
and the soil appeared quite fertile, but it seemed 
rather odd to us that the farmers were just 
breaking the soil preparatory to planting, while 
at home vegetables had already come in. When 
our train stopped in the capital city of the 
Dominion at one o'clock, there was a great rush 
made for the headquarters of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Convention to register and 
secure badges and programs. Next came dinner 
at a restaurant on Wellington Street, followed by 
arrangements for locating. After very little trou- 
ble we secured pleasant, comfortable rooms on 
O'Connor Street, and engaged meals next door. 
We could not have secured more satisfactory 
accommodation, and became so friendly with our 
'* boarding mistress" and her husband, that we 
kept up a correspondence with them for quite a 
while after returning home. 



CHAPTER XI 

SIGHTSEEING IN CANADA; QUEBEC AND THE 

ST. LAWRENCE 

WE found the Canadians, whether of English 
or French extraction, a people of unfailing 
courtesy and kindness, ever ready to go out of 
their way to give any desired information or 
extend a favor. And there was so much to see! 
From Ontario's shore to St. Anne de Beaupr6, 
far down the St. Lawrence, we extended our sight- 
seeing, delighted always with the exquisite views 
throughout the coimtry, and the cities, whose 
places of interest well repay a visitor. 

Beginning with Ottawa, we first visited the 
Parliamentary buildings. They are three in 
number, built of multicolored stones of various 
shapes and sizes. The effect is decidedly pic- 
turesque. In the central one are the Senate 
Chamber and House of Commons. We were 
shown through the former, and also invited to 
sit in the Governor-General's chair, which was 
placed on a canopied dais, corresponding to the 
Sovereign's throne in England. After avaiUng 
ourselves of that privilege, the attendant con- 
ducted us through a pretty passageway to the 
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Kbrary, which is circular in shape and very hand- 
some. An exquisite statue of the virgin Queen 
Victoria occupied the central place, with other 
statues, busts, and cases of coins and medals 
arranged within the floor space; while the wall 
from floor to ceiling presented a solid bank 
of books, beautifully botmd and seemingly in- 
numerable. 

We next toiled our tortuous way up to the tower, 
stopping during the ascent to watch the stupendous 
mechanism of the clock, its huge weights and 
immense dial. Reaching the crown, we had a 
splendid view of the timber-filled Ottawa and 
the French town of Hull, with its various manu- 
factories beyond, while immediately below 
clustered the extensive Itimber yards and many 
church spires of the city. While descending the 
numerous flights of stairs, we had a hearty laugh 
at Frances's agility and its termination. In 
skipping along to show that she "could stand 
more than her daughters," she lost her footing, 
and had not her headlong career been arrested 
by a fortimately at-hand engineer, she would 
most probably have sustained a more serious 
damage than the loss of a shoe heel and a piece 
out of her waist. 

The grotmds surrotmding the Parliamentary 
buildings are extensive and beautifully kept, 
a feature of which is the Lover's Walk on the 
river bank to the rear. Winding half way up 
the diflf, it affords many a lovely view through 
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occasional openings in the thick timber growth 
so abundantly interspersed with pretty birch 
trees. Of course, this was the chief show place 
of Ottawa, but we greatly enjoyed visiting the 
National Art Gallery, Fisheries Building, and 
the Experimental farm, which was only a short 
distance from town. The garden seeds were 
just being planted, but there were many varieties 
of flowers, and the musetmis were well worth 
seeing. 

We went over to Hull to watch the process of 
making paper out of wood, and were decidedly 
interested from the moment the logs were hooked 
out of the river imtil the finished sheets were 
handed us as souvenirs. Hull claimed at that 
time 13,000 inhabitants, 11,000 being French 
Canadians, while Ottawa's 50,000 were almost 
entirely of English extraction. 

Our first excursion was to Montreal, the great 
commercial metropolis of Canada, where we 
commenced our sightseeing with Notre Dame 
Cathedral. It is a handsome, massive structure, 
an imitation of Notre Dame of Paris. Its twin 
towers seem to stand as sentinels to the grand 
old pile, rearing their heads two hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in the air. Within, it is beau- 
tifully vaulted and multicolored, while its vast- 
ness is impressive, the seating capacity being 
estimated at 15,000. Nearby stands a portion 
of the wall built in 1673, which formerly enclosed 
the town then known as Villemarie. The chapel 
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of the Sacred Heart adjoining had just been com- 
pleted, and is a marvel of beauty. 

We next visited the little Varennes Church, 
some distance away, through queer byways, 
where one would least expect to find a place 
of worship. An extensive convent adjoins it — 
the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, and between the 
two is an underground passage, where formerly 
nuns dwelt in a cave. 

Prom there we followed our guide (a charming 
lady, who had noticed our badges while we were 
in her church, Notre Dame, and offered to show 
us around) to the "ancient Bonsecours Church, 
a monument of the old rSgime^ when the white 
flag waved over Canadian soil, and which is still 
the favorite shrine where Montreal Frenchmen 
love best to pay their devoirs to-day. The 
furnishings are neat and quaint, the pulpit very 
unique, and the confessionals so queer and tiny, 
to all of which colored lights lent an additional 
charm. We were told that the comer-stone, 
over two centuries old, was laid by a woman, 
Marguerite Bourgeois. The image of the Virgin, 
which was given her, is still to be seen upon the 
gable overlooking the river. 

Passing the great Bonsecours market and 
walking along Commissioner's wharf, we beheld 
for the first time the St. Lawrence, whose diflferent 
phases we were soon to see from many points of 
view. Passing the Custom-House, we crossed the 
historic Champ de Mars, where French, English, 
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American and Canadian soldiers have successively 
trod its truly military soil. 

Wishing to attend service in a church of our 
own denomination, we had rather a difficult time 
locating one, which was explained later when we 
learned that it was there better known under the 
name of Wesleyan than Methodist. The minister 
and several of the congregation extended us a 
cordial welcome, making us feel very much at 
home, and impressing us still more forcibly 
with the fact that the Canadians can perhaps 
even take the palm from us Southerners, in the 
matter of true hospitality and genuine courtesy. 

The afternoon was spent in a visit to St. Helen's 
Island and taking the trip up Moimt Royal. 
The inclined railway ascends by an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, and I suppose not one 
in our party but breathed more freely upon 
stepping from the car at the summit. But all 
other sensations were soon forgotten as our 
attention was turned to the wonderful view 
afforded us. The city lay spread out for miles 
below, while the gleaming surface of the St. 
Lawrence shone like a polished mirror, and from 
its great distance, the Victoria Bridge, a mile 
and three quarters in length, was so dwarfed in 
size that it appeared scarcely larger than an 
ordinary trestle. 

After Montreal came Quebec — ^alone and in- 
imitable ! We went by the Grand Tnmk Railroad, 
and one of the tmforgetable things in life is that 
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view which bursts upon one's sight as the train 
suddenly approaches the water's edge, where, 
free from obstruction, Quebec arises in all its 
intoxicating beauty beyond the river. 

The clustering lower town jumbled at the foot 
of the great rocky promontory, the towering 
Heights of Abraham, bearing aloft the walled 
city crowned by its citadel, and circling the 
peninsular's base, the blue waters of the majestic 
St. Lawrence! Such is now the "great red rock" 
where first floated the fleur-de-lys of Samuel de 
Champlain early in the seventeenth century. 

And truly, while sightseeing down in the little 
Basse Ville imder the cliff, we felt that time 
had moved but little there since that day. We 
did not risk a descent by the Breakneck Stairs, 
but drove down the winding way, and thought 
the tiny stone houses and narrow streets too queer 
for anything. There was scarcely more than 
enough room for the carriage to pass in any of 
the streets, and while driving through one named 
''Sous le cap,^^ the hubs almost struck against 
the dilapidated old houses which were braced 
against their opposite neighbors by cross-beams 
of timber to keep them upright. And how 
amusing it was to see at close quarters a store, 
then a bedroom, then a stable, and so on! We 
wondered that the children ever lived beyond 
infancy amid such surroundings, yet their general 
health and beauty was a fact as noticeable 
as their numbers. Swarms of them followed 
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the caUche (or wagon, as the English-speaking, 
portion of the inhabitants usually translate it) 
all the way asking for '*un cent." 

After leaving Montreal on the way down the St. 
Lawrence the people are almost entirely French- 
speaking, and those youngsters had learned the 
name of our smallest piece of money, but prefixed 
it by their own adjective. 

We stopped to inspect the ancient church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires built in 1688, It was 
exceedingly quaint, with odd little windows high 
up from the floor, the panes being alternately 
blue and red with queer figures in the centre of 
each. It had just one confessional and the 
stations were of bronze. 

Continuing our windings in and out amid a 
perfect labyrinth of crooked streets, each one of 
which might reasonably be considered to have 
four or five legitimate continuations, we were 
more and more charmed with the quaintness of 
it all, and could almost believe ourselves in a 
land of many centuries across the sea. 

Reaching the cliff drive we had the great sweep 
of waters on one side and the towering Heights 
of Abraham to the right. What stupendous 
effort was enjoined upon Wolfe's troops in the 
scaling of that smooth, almost perpendicular 
embankment. Surely Spartan blood could not 
have attempted more! High up on the bluff was 
an inscription telling that there it was that our 
brave General Montgomery fell December 31 
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1775, in the attempted assault on Quebec. We 
also saw where Cape Diamond gave way in 1888, 
burying people and houses in its terrible descent 
of five htmdred feet. It was said that the groans 
and cries of the smothering ones were horrible 
to hear many hours after the catastrophe. 

We next turned our attention to the Haute 
Ville^ visiting Laval University, with its choice 
collection of rare paintings, the ancient Basilica, 
the old Parliament Building, and then on to the 
Plains of Abraham, where fell both Wolfe and 
Montcalm in the struggle of a century and a half 
ago. Which was greater? Does the star of the 
conqueror shine brighter than that of the con- 
quered? Nay, worthy representatives of different 
nations, — opposing foes, — ^in history's chain of 
glorious and honored dead, they are linked side 
by side, while equal tribute is paid to their memory 
in the land for which they fought and died. 

Near the Wolfe montiment we saw two very old 
cannon, one of which was dated 1761 and the 
other 1775. Continuing our walk we passed 
under St. Louis Gate and climbed upward to the 
citadel, being fully repaid for all exertion by the 
transcendental beauty of the view five himdred 
feet above the sparkling river. To the southeast 
arose the mountains in Maine, to the north the 
Laurentian Moimtains with a vast wealth of 
charming scenery spread out between. Half way 
below we looked upon the Dufferin Terrace with 
its pavillions and splendid up-to-date Hotel 
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Frontenac, and had a veritable bird's-eye view 
of the Basse Ville^ looking so like a picture of 
past ages away down at the water's edge. 

The brotherhood engineer who had so courte- 
ously and efficiently acted as our guide in Quebec, 
and whose great kindness will never be forgotten, 
next offered to take us for some provincial sight- 
seeing down the St. Lawrence. Thus it was our 
great pleasure to spend a few hours with his 
father's family in the quaint little villajge of 
VAnge Guardien. None of them save our guide 
and mouthpiece spoke English, neither did Frances 
know a word of French; yet she was not to be 
denied friendly intercoiu^e with her hostess 
simply through lack of the medium of a common 
language, so she and Madame Goulet carried on 
a seemingly satisfactory conversation — each in 
her native tongue— freely interspread with smiles 
and gesticulations. 

We thoroughly enjoyed this glimpse of home 
life among the French Canadians, besides visiting 
two places of interest quite near, namely: an 
Indian village and Montmorency Falls. We had 
been struck with the number and beauty of the 
falls throughout Canada, but these were the love- 
liest of all. An outlying straggler of the main fall 
looked like shimmering threads of molten silver, 
while others broke into bewildering cascades 
suggestive of Fairyland. 

The great Fall makes a plimge in one headlong 
rush of two htmdred and fifty feet. Higher than 
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Niagara, yet lacking that stupendous grandeur 
of its volume, it nevertheless has a more pictur- 
esque beauty in its setting. 

We descended an almost interminable, dizzying 
stairway, in order to get a full view of it, and at 
the base of the cliff found snow still unmelted. 
Two stone piers remain of what was once a sus- 
pension bridge over the falls, grim monuments 
telling of the two lives lost, when the bridge went 
down over the rushing waters in that mighty 
descent of two hundred and fifty feet. 

We took the train that evening for St. Anne 
de Beaupr6, the noted pilgrim shrine, twenty 
miles farther down the St. Lawrence. Arriving 
at seven o' clock, we found the churches closed 
for the night, and though the air was rather 
biting and frosty, we spent the long twilight on 
the banks of the river watching the odd scenes 
near at hand, and the lights of Quebec thirty 
miles away. If night delayed its coming, neither 
did it tarry long, for when we were awakened at 
fotu- o'clock, the sun was shining brightly. 

The Cathedral stands very near the railroad, 
its front fagade presenting the usual twin towers 
to which we had become so accustomed. The 
interior is very handsome, the floor being of 
marble of a rich reddish tint, as are also the bases 
of the two rows of huge colimms, while on the 
walls are many bas-reliefs in lovely veined marble. 
A beautiful statue of St. Anne holding the infant 
virgin stands in front of the altar with bright 
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drapings and subdued Kghts, and the effect of 
the whole produces rather a weird, hushed sensa- 
tion upon the beholder. The front wall is almost 
covered with a pjn-amid of crutches, while in 
the western corridor hang innumerable eye-glasses 
and pipes; these having been discarded by the 
pilgrims who went away cured of diseases and 
bad habits. 

The Scala Sancta, whose lengthy stairway is 
ascended by penitents or supplicants on their 
knees, is near by. The building is particularly 
plain, but the interior is lovely with groups of 
statuary, and mural paintings depicting scenes 
in the Holy Land. 

We returned to Quebec in time for breakfast, 
and during the day we took a trip down into the 
shopping district to see L'Alibert^'s fur establish- 
ment, said to be the finest in America, and also 
went through Parquet's consolidated stores, the 
most extensive in Canada, whose proprietor drove 
a dog-cart and peddled milk through the streets 
of Quebec thirty years previously. 

As otu- train was not to leave imtil ten-thirty, 
we remained upon the terrace from late afternoon 
far into the twilight, drinking in the wonderful 
scenery about us, and Prances went to sleep! 
It is a trick of hers to doze peacefully in her chair 
at any hour of the day or night. She says it is 
because she lost so much sleep with her babies 
(she has had nine), but there is perhaps an ad- 
ditional reason. Prances was but fifteen when I 
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married her, and for years my run was at night, 
and though I have gone out on the road at all 
hours of the twenty-four, never have I left home 
without a warm meal. Frances laughed as heart- 
ily as any of us upon being awakened, and regret- 
fully we took our last look at the Canadian 
Gibraltar, and soon started upon our twelve 
hours' ride to Ottawa. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE queen's birthday, HOBNOBBING WITH' 

ROYALTY 

AT this convention, the insurance business 
was carried through nine days, the longest 
time on record, and not being a member I was 
not compelled to be in the Hall, so had more 
opportunity to go around and see the country 
than ever before or since. For our next sight- 
seeing we went southward along the coast of 
Lake Ontario. Upon arriving at Toronto, we 
found the boat already gone that we had expected 
to take to Niagara Falls, so I went to the Manager 
of the Grand Trtmk Railroad, and showing lum 
my credentials, asked for transportation for my 
wife, two daughters, and myself. He replied, 
'* Certainly," adding that he would give me passes 
anywhere over his line that I wanted to go. 

Although it was the 23d of May, the weather 
was disagreeably cold, but abundant signs of 
festivity and rejoicing met us everywhere, as 
the following day, Sunday, was the Queen's 
birthday, though the celebration was not to take 
place until Monday. Throughout Canada we 

foimd from strict to strictest observance of the 
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Sabbath. In none of the towns are any public 
buildings open, and in many, neither boats nor 
street cars run, beginning with twelve o'clock 
Saturday night and continuing twenty-four hours. 

We went on to Hamilton that afternoon, and 
stayed over night. It had at that time a popu- 
lation of 80,000, and is a lovely place on the lake, 
of which a fine view was to be had from a mountain 
qmte near, ascended by an inclined railway. 

Prances and the girls were very much interested 
in the number of Highlanders in native plaids 
and bare knees that we saw there collecting for 
the celebration. 

Early the next morning we made the short nm 
of thirty-six miles to Niagara, where we spent 
four hotu^ driving to the various points of interest. 
Sightseers have described these falls time after 
time, but no one can do them justice, and for a 
realization of their wondrous beauty and grandeur 
they must be seen. Viewed from the Canadian 
bank, the broad, foaming crystal sheet of the 
American Pall, with the zephj^ bridal veil beside it ; 
the linking horse shoe, green-tinted and of heavier 
volume; and beyond the seething, rushing rapids 
with encircling mist, and the roar of many waters ; 
all combine to produce sensations overwhelm- 
ing and inexpressible. Crossing the Suspension 
Bridge (190 feet above the water 180 feet in 
depth) we passed to the American side, and as- 
cended the tower, which is three hundred feet 
in height, and five hundred feet above the river. 
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Prom the top we had an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, even from the shore of 
Ontario to Erie, with the serpentine river in 
between. It was a pretty picture with Goat 
Island and the Horseshoe Falls directly below us. 

Prances who has never liked being in high 
places because her head swims, said it was "fear- 
fully grand," and soon declared herself ready to 
descend. 

We spent the remainder of our time down 
beside the wonderful whirlpool rapids, and then 
started east for ESngston and the Thousand 
Islands. ESngston is at the head of the St. 
Lawrence River, and nearly two himdred miles 
by rail from Niagara, consequently we arrived 
there in the middle of the night. Going to a 
hotel to which we were directed, we there received 
the first and only unfair treatment we met with 
during our stay in Canada. The next morning 
after about a half night's lodging, minus breakfast, 
we were presented with a bill of $4.00. Prances 
was highly indignant, and christened the hotel 
the "Canadian Barbarian." 

We took two meals in Kingston, but ate at 
places that were not so extortionate. The town 
was alive with excursionists and natives bent 
on doing full justice to Queen Victoria's 77th 
birthday. 

The air was vibrant with band music and the 
noise of fireworks. Boats were continually 
arriving crowded to the hull, but none were 
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scheduled to depart in the direction we desired 
until six o'clock, and that would carry a large 
portion of the excursionists who had come to 
witness the games. That was not a pleasant 
outlook, but we had no choice, as time was limited, 
for I had to get back to work. So we commenced 
otu" long talked-of trip down the St. Lawrence 
upon the Empire State, with so many passengers 
aboard that it was too hot to stay in the cabin, 
and on deck it was rainy and cool. But in spite 
of travelling under diffictdties, we greatly enjoyed 
the lovely scenery. We were not fairly among 
the islands until after passing Clajrton, then we 
saw them — ^all shapes and sizes; some merely a 
huge rock with two or three shrubs upon them; 
others with magnificent residences, which were 
touched up by the search-light. An ex-pilot was 
aboard and gave me a good deal of information 
that was full of interest, relative to the islands that 
we passed. Quite a number of them are owned 
by millionaires, who have their summer residences 
there. He related such a sad incident connected 
with a partictilarly beautiful place, saying that 
the owner had moved there from New York, 
and on the third day the youngest child fell oflE 
the little dock at the landing and was drowned. 
The family took the body away for interment 
and never returned. 

He told us also that the river has two channels 
— ^American and Canadian — ^and that the number 
of islands is really three thousand. 
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By eleven o'clock the rain was descending in 
torrents, and a strong wind began blowing the 
waves into great caps. An hour later we landed 
at Brockville in a raging storm, and with scant 
protection from the weather, as our first encounter 
with the gale resulted in a broken umbrella, 
and the others could not be held upright. We 
secured fair accommodations at a small hotel, but 
a very poor breakfast at five o'clock, after which 
we had to start afoot for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad depot a' mile away. Fortunately, we 
caught a hack on the route and reached the station 
just five minutes before the train pulled out. 

At 9.30, we were back in Ottawa, feeling as if 
we had been through experiences of a month's 
duration. Altogether I have never travelled 
during so short a time — ^fotu* days — ^with such 
an outlay of money and so many stops and 
handicaps. Of course, the Queen was responsible 
for most of the trouble, but then we Americans 
should not have "butted in" when her loyal 
subjects were doing honor to her natal day! 
There are times to go and not to go, and if we 
insist upon turning them around, why we must 
expect to pay the forfeit. I believe we did! 

The convention had the honor of being invited 
to a garden party by Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 
the former being at that time Governor-General 
of Canada. It was a most elegant affair, and 
they put themselves to great inconvenience in 
entertaining that immense crowd, besides being 
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tortured by the vast swaxms of mosquitoes 
that were let into the house, as it was impossible 
to keep the screen doors closed. After presenting 
cards to our hosts and hostess, from whom we 
received pleasant smiles and cordial hand-shakes, 
we passed out upon the lawn, where there were 
seats for all, and a well-equipped band. During 
the evening my wife and I had the pleasure of 
a conversation with Lady Aberdeen. After our 
pictures had been taken. Lord Aberdeen announced 
that refreshments would be served, but that 
only a hundred could be accommodated at one 
time. We were among the last, but had excellent 
coflEee and tea, dainty sandwiches, ice-cream, and 
cake, all served on exquisite china. At the close 
of the lunch. Lord Aberdeen addressed the 
gathering, and was responded to by Mr. Arthur 
and "Shandy." Then followed the rush for the 
electric cars, but we were all accommodated finally, 
and reached our lodgings in due season. If I am 
not mistaken, this convention lasted at least fotu- 
days beyond the accustomed three weeks, so that 
we came to feel quite at home in the Queen's 
Dominion, and left, knowing that for many a day 
we should remember the timber-filled Ottawa, 
the clean-cut land, intersected by canals, and the 
country side dotted with its frequent wayside 
crosses. And though it has been otu- good fortune 
to travel extensively in America, in looking back 
through the years, we find Quebec upon the 
pinnacle of otu- sightseeing memories. 
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On our return trip, we stopped over in Washing- 
ton a day, more especially to attend one of the 
public receptions at the White House, as I wanted 
to shake the hand of a Democratic President. 
About one o'clock, we took our places in the 
"Indian file" which stretched across the gallery 
to the door of the East Room, and awaited our 
turn to approach the Chief Magistrate of our 
land. It was highly entertaining to watch the 
genuflection, the '*hand touch," and the perennial 
smile of the President, as he dutifully went 
through his set task — ^happily now abolished — 
but it all created in me a desire to see if he had 
verily turned to an automaton, and speech had 
gone from him. So, as the rapidly diminishing 
line brought me in front of him, I extended my 
right hand and said, '* Howdy do, Brother Grover.'* 
His perfunctory smile broadened considerably 
and his grip was human, as he replied, "I 'm glad 
to see you." His eye rested on a Queen Victoria 
button I was wearing, and thinking me a visitor 
from beyond the border, may have accoimted for 
his affability, but I can certainly testify to his 
genuine cordiaUty. 



CHAPTER XIII 

YELLOW-FEVER SCARE. ST. LOUIS AND MILWAUKEE 

IN the fall of '97, Selma experienced her mem- 
orable yellow-fever scare. Quite a number of 
people in town were sick, and as that much- 
dreaded disease was raging in New Orleans and 
Mobile, some feared the epidemic might have 
reached us. Consequently, the "City Fathers" 
sent for a yellow-fever expert from Montgomery, 
who upon his arrival immediately declared that 
he could detect the germs in the atmosphere. 
He proceeded to examine a few of the patients, 
and pronounced the cases a genuine type of 
yellow fever. This verdict was rendered on 
Saturday. The following day, the first Sunday 
in October, was my regular run to Rome. Upon 
reaching Broad Street depot that morning, I 
found the train made up of a baggage car and nine 
coaches filled with people, while others thronged 
about the ticket office. Inmiediately the Super- 
intendent came and asked me if my engine could 
pull another coach. I replied, "Yes, two, if 
necessary." "One will be sufficient," he said, 
and sent for it. So I left that morning carrying 

seven hundred refugees. The whole town was 
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ninning away. They left in every direction; 
in carriages, wagons, and even afoot — ^just any- 
way to get out of the infected district. My family 
remained quietly at home, though Frances ad- 
mitted they used disinfectants and ate onions in 
case there should be danger of contagion. Other- 
wise they went arotmd as usual, only being careful 
to be within doors after sundown. A number of 
other families remained, either from choice or 
necessity, but Selma was practically deserted 
for two or three weeks. I was quarantined from 
the State of Alabama for ten days, but upon 
returning home, found that the "stay-at-homes" 
had undoubtedly had the best of it. The yellow 
fever here was only a mjrth, while many who fled 
from the imagined evil contracted severe illness 
from exposure, or other causes resulting from 
such an exodus, and a vast ntmiber suffered at 
least serious inconvenience. The panic cost Selma 
fully $150,000, and will long be remembered by 
her older citizens. 

In 1898, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers' Convention was held in St. Louis. We left 
home May 9th, made a short stop on the way, and 
arrived there the nth, putting up at the Laclide 
Hotel. The grand opening came off at the usual 
time, the body being addressed by the mayor and 
other big magnates. The singing upon these occa- 
sions is always very good, and the entire program 
exceedingly interesting. 

Before leaving home, I had been tmder the 
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treatment of a doctor for some time on account 
of trouble with my right arm, supposed to have 
been caused by poisoning from colored waste 
used on the engine. I suffered a great deal in 
St. Louis, and was finally compelled to go to a 
physician. He kept me at his sanatorium every 
night for a week, and every morning I went to 
the Hall, but can't say that I enjoyed myself. 
So, the three weeks' session of this convention 
meant for me mostly work and pain, with very 
little in the way of sightseeing. However, we 
had a pleasant ride out to the Barracks, took a 
trip over The Terminals, and on our way back, 
visited the Anheuser-Busch Brewery. After be- 
ing shown over the place, we were given souvenirs 
in exchange for our cards. I was amused at 
Prances who, though exceedingly forgetful, some- 
how manages to remember to tie on a bit of 
white ribbon. She said she was sorry that she 
had gone for the souvenir, as they might use her 
name in favor of their beer. 

We also went out to Granite City, and saw the 
granite ware taken through the entire process 
and made ready for use. There are a large 
number of girls employed in the works to put the 
coating of enamel on the vessels. 

While I was at St. Louis, I was present at a 
meeting of the Shriners, where there were the 
greatest number of initiations I ever knew of 
at one time. 

On Sunday the 22d, otu- entire delegation met 
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at Headquarters, and took the street cars for the 
Congregational Chiirch, where we attended morn- 
ing service. Our Grand Chief occupied the central 
chair upon the pulpit rostrum. 

We left the city of muddy water Jtme ist, 
and two days later were home again. 

In 1900, the convention was held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. We started May 6th, and began 
meeting with old friends by the time we reached 
Cincinnati, and upon arriving in Milwaukee, 
found ourselves amid a host of them, all of whom 
we were glad to greet. Among them were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Minor, of New Haven, Conn., 
whom we have known for years, and for whom 
we have the highest regard. 

The Plankinton Hotel was Headquarters, but 
we seciu-ed a pleasant room from a Mrs. Thomas, 
so near Lake Michigan that we could see it plainly 
from the house. We frequently walked down to 
the shore and up on the high terrace near by, 
where there was much to interest us. One monu- 
ment bore this inscription: '^Lief, son of Eric, 
who discovered this part of the country in the year 
1000." Another stated that it was erected in 
memory of Solomon Juneau, Milwaukee's first 
mayor, in 1846. On two sides of the monument 
were pictures in relief of Juneau treating with 
the Indians. 

On one of our trips about town, we visited the 
House of Correction. The chief industry there is 
chair making, fotu* hundred chairs being turned 
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out daily. Being in the building at five o'clock, 
we saw the prisoners at their supper. Promptly 
upon the blowing of the whistle, they appeared 
one behind another, each man having his hands 
on the shoulders of the one in front of him. This 
is called the lock-step. They went into a room 
where they were supplied with food, and then 
marched back to their cells to eat it. Each man 
had a deep tin pan with a partition in the middle 
containing tea in one side, and three slices of 
bread in the other. These pans were slid through 
an aperture in the wall from the kitchen. They 
were allowed a more strengthening diet for 
breakfast and dinner, and in larger quantity. 
An amusing bit of information was furnished us 
by one of the officers, who said that some years 
ago a yotmg fellow named Harry frequently 
"put up" with them. He persisted in wearing 
woman's attire and in calling himself Harriet. 
Consequently he was always getting into scrapes, 
which ended in his being sent back there; and 
his father, who was fortunately a wealthy man, 
was kept busy paying him out. 

While the Insurance was in session, I decided 
to go to Waukesha. It is a distance of twenty-one 
miles by the electric cars, and we made the trip 
in fifty minutes. The ride was pleasant, but 
there was little to see at the end of it, as the season 
had not opened. Prances was disappointed, as she 
had been there during the Chicago Convention, 
when everything was flourishing and lively. We 
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spent the time walking around asking questions, 
and learned that there were eighteen different 
springs there. Going into the bottling works, 
we sampled some of the water and foimd it 
excellent. The place then claimed a population 
of 9000 and was very picturesque, with the Fox 
River winding in and out among the trees. We 
were much amused, however, at seeing so many 
"doctors' shingles" hanging out at a health 
resort. 

On the 19th the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad tendered us an excursion to White Fish 
Bay. The weather was cold and the air became 
still more biting as we neared the bay. The 
pavilions were nearly all open, but we had fine 
music, and laughed and talked our discomfort 
away. At 5.30 supper was served. Several 
long tables were already supplied with snowy 
linen, plates, knives, and forks, butter, beets, 
and Irish potatoes. Three kinds of meat and an 
enormous quantity of bread were brought in, 
and then the call came. Those tables were filled 
as if by magic, or to quote an old saying "quicker 
than you could say scat." 

A week later came a boat ride on the lake. 
The boat was so large that it would carry thirty 
loaded cars at once, so the grim spectre sea- 
sickness could gain no foothold there. After we 
were all seated on camp-chairs on the upper deck, 
we were treated to a fire drill, showing how quickly 
a burning vessel could be extinguished. First 
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one stream of water and then another was opened 
up, until the little tug appeared an immense 
foimtain of shooting sprays. It was a pretty 
sight and the people cheered lustily. While out 
on the lake, overcoats and wraps were in demand, 
but just as soon as we stepped on land, we were 
glad to doff them. 

The Executive Committee ordered by the St. 
Louis Convention to visit Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the purpose of buying a building, or selecting 
a site for the location of the Grand Office, gave 
its report at this Convention. I was a member 
of the committee, and Brother Edward Kent, 
otir chairman, had convened the same in Cleveland 
the previous December, when we spent a week 
looking over available property in the city. 
The place where the Brotherhood now stands 
was among the number we considered, but what 
we especially recommended to the Convention 
was a sixteen-story building, first class in every 
respect, which was all occupied except an im- 
mense auditoritun, such as would be an ideal 
place for holding our bi-annual G. I. D. This 
building was offered to us for $700,000.00 on 
easy pajmaents, and the committee considered 
it a good investment. The Convention saw 
fit to turn down the proposition in a very cool 
manner. I suppose there are a number of those 
who were delegates then who well remember the 
statement Brother Kent made, and how earnestly 
he urged them to purchase that property. When 
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he saw that his advice was unheeded, he closed 
his remarks by saying that he and his committee 
had done their best, with the result that their 
efforts were unappreciated, and that he never 
expected to attend another convention. He spoke 
out of his sore disappointment but his words came 
true, for, refusing to go to the next one, he shortly 
afterwards took his journey to the Great Beyond. 

Four years later this very building sold for over 
twelve hundred thousand dollars, while the one 
now occupied by the Grand Office has already 
cost that amount, and is not yet completed. 

Shortly after otu* return home, our two daughters 
started on a trip to Europe in one of Clark's 
Tourist Parties. Returning in August, they had 
much to tell of sights seen in coimtries beyond 
the Atlantic. For myself, I never cared to cross 
the '*big ditch," knowing that if I attempted 
it, the boat would sink. My native coimtry is 
good enough for me, and for travelling purposes 
I am content to stick to the rail. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ATTENDING A MASONIC CONCXAVE IN KENTUCKY. 

HISTORIC VIRGINIA 

THE latter part of August, 1901, I took the 
girls with me to attend the Masonic Conclave 
in Louisville, Ky. On the way, we stopped 
a day in Chattanooga, and spent the morning on 
Lookout Moimtain. The incline is even steeper 
than that of Moimt Royal in Montreal, and from 
an eminence of eighteen himdred feet, we viewed 
seven States in the distance, and admired the 
Great Chieftain's Foot, outlined by the Tennessee 
River, directly below. We went out to Chicka- 
mauga in the afternoon, passing in full view of 
Missionary Ridge, and catching frequent glimpses 
of Lookout, with its incline and sharply defined 
point. Many of the monuments on the battle- 
field are exceedingly handsome, with Georgia 
over-topping them all. The Park embraces five 
thousand acres, which the Government is con- 
stantly employed in improving. 

Taking the night train for Louisville, we 
reached there just in time to witness the grand 
parade at ten o'clock the following morning. 

I was not sorry upon being too late to "join the 
8 113 
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march/' after learning the length of the procession. 
For over two hours we stood in the sun on Main 
Street watching the gorgeous array of Masons 
from all parts of the Union. I have been a 
member of this Fraternity for over forty years, 
having joined the Blue Lodge in 1870. The 
Coimcil, Chapter, and Commandery followed, 
and now I have outlived the dues in all but the 
latter. 

The daily sessions of the Conclave proved 
most enjoyable to all devotees of Freemasonry, 
while the evening concerts and receptions were 
pleasant occasions. 

It was interesting looking aroimd the city, and 
going out to Cave Hill Cemetery, but the gem 
of our sightseeing was the great Mammoth Cave. 

Leaving Louisville at two a.m., with an hour's 
wait at Glasgow Junction, ten miles from our 
destination, nine o'clock foimd us on the Cave 
Hotel veranda attired in " under-groimd rig." 

We only took the four hours' tramp, standing 
it very well, but when the heated air from without 
struck us upon our return to "Mother Earth" 
a general collapse followed. 

The wonders within were numerous, such as 
the Giant's Coffin, Elephant Heads, Star Chamber, 
Bottomless Pit, Breakback Stairs, Throne Chair, 
Martha Washington's Bust, etc. Then we saw 
the two huts, in which constunptives are said to 
have lived for two years, the t3rphoid-f ever springs, 
and the man's face in the spring. 
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The State Monuments axe things of interest 
if not always of beauty, and on many of them our 
party placed stones, as well as those of the different 
orders and societies. 

A Brother Knight from South Dakota, whom 
the girls had met while on their European trip 
the year previous, joined us in these pleasures, 
and rettuned home with us for a visit, twice 
repeated since then. 

So genial and thoroughly gentlemanly is this 
friend of ours, that we only wish he might of tener 
span the two thousand miles between the Dakotas 
and Alabama. 

The next convention in order was at Norfolk, 
Va. On the way over we stopped in Atlanta, 
on account of not being able to sedure a Pullman 
berth. Upon arriving in Norfolk, we went first 
to the Monticello Hotel, which had been selected 
as Headquarters, but afterwards located on Olney 
Road, a clean, new part of the city. Being so far 
out, we spent the day in town, just returning to 
our lodging-place at night. Of course, at our 
first opportimity, we went around to see the 
beautiful old St. Paul's Church in its thick mantle 
of ivy, with only one clearing to show the cannon- 
ball put in by Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, while bombarding the city in Revolution- 
ary times. The church was built in 1739, ^^d 
in a small room adjoining the auditoritmi was 
John Randolph's arm-chair. Several of our party 
seated themselves in it for a short while, trying 
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to realize how this great-great-grandson of the 
Princess Pocahontas used to feel when he sat 
therein. 

We found some very ancient tombstones in 
the churchyard, one being dated 1691. Another 
bore this inscription: 

''Here lyeth the body of Mr. Robert Crooks, 
merchant of this towne, who dyed Sept. 22, 1771. 
Aged 33. In Life Esteemed in Death Lamented." 

One Sunday while in Norfolk, we attended the 
Freemason Street Baptist Church with the whole 
body at morning service, then Frances took me 
to Senior and Junior League meetings in the 
afternoon at a church of our own denomination 
and again to another Baptist Church at night. 
We were being good that day ! 

On May i6th, we were given an excursion 
on Hampton Roads, and two large boats were 
placed at our disposal; one of them very large, 
but both were overcrowded, and lunches ran 
short. So, upon landing at Old Point Comfort, 
quite a number of us went to the Chamberlain 
for dinner. It is a mammoth structure built 
facing the water, and extending some distance 
over it, and contains more than one thousand 
sleeping apartments, its lower floors being fitted 
up with surpassing beauty and luxuriousness. 

Looking out upon the broad expanse of Hampton 
Roads from the dancing pavilion, one sees where 
the naval duel of the Merrimac and the Monitor 
was fought in 1862, and where takes place annually 
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the naval rendezvous of the North Atlantic 
sqtmdron. 

Near the hotel is an entire fence of revolutionary 
cannon, guns, and bayonets, a fitting guide-post 
to the near-by war treasures of Fortress Monroe, 
whose wall is a mile and three quarters in length. 
Just outside stands the Army Y. M. C. A. 
presented to the soldiers and sailors by Miss 
Helen Gould, and not far away is the Officers* 
School. 

Passing over the moat on the drawbridge, and 
entering within the walls, we were first shown 
the prison in which Jeflferson Davis was confined, 
also the one in which they keep deserters, there 
being over a himdred at that time. The Com- 
mander's headquarters was next shown, with 
oflficers' headquarters on every side, and the 
extensive barracks. 

Revolutionary relics aboimd in Trophy Park, 
which is a charming spot. Eight hundred soldiers 
are usually quartered in the fortress, but during 
encampments there are often as many as three 
thousand, when tents are pitched about the 
groimds for additional accommodations. 

RetiuTiing to our boats, we went over to Newport 
News, where we expected to find some ancient 
landmarks, but were surprised to see a new town, 
and learned that there were only two old houses, 
one being a church and the other a dwelling. 
We visited the extensive dry docks, and as we 
were walking around all the time, I got hungry. 
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A man passed, trundling a cart, and I hailed him. 
He had only one pie, for which I paid a nickle, 
but after "making away with it," foimd myself 
more ravenous than ever. Finally we got back 
into the town, and had supper at a restaurant. 
It was most welcome! 

We had a delightful trip by trolley to Virginia 
Beach, seeing Cape Henry on the route with its 
toilsome sand-hills and lighthouses, from whose 
height a charming view makes amends for the 
horrors of the ascent of its tortuous winding 
stairway. Virginia Beach presents a long stretch 
of uniform beach without an inlet, or slightest 
rise to break the monotony of parallel lines of 
sand and waves, while the Princess Anne Hotel 
conforms exactly on the ledge above. While 
lacking the picturesqueness of some coast views, 
it presents a very attractive glimpse of the ocean. 

Another trip took us to Ocean View, again to 
''Old Poynt Comfort" (in the spelling of Sir 
Christopher Newport about the year 1608) and 
to Hampton. Between the latter town and 
Newport News, we stopped at old St. John's 
Chturch, built in 1656. I noticed especially a 
window showing the baptism of Pocahontas, 
and the pew in which President Tyler used to sit 
when worshipping there. While looking arotmd, 
we met an old soldier, who guided us to the 
National Soldiers' Home. We reached there in 
time to see them set the tables for supper, and 
were highly entertained at the military precision 
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of all their movements. Eleven hundred and 
seventy sat down at once, but the total number 
in the institution was thirty-two hundred. Several 
of the men were engaged in making ready, and 
every plate was slapped down just exactly at the 
same time, and so with the knives, forks, and 
bowls. We were told that they consumed thirteen 
barrels of flour, six htmdred potmds of butter, 
one hundred and eighty pounds of cheese, and 
seventeen hundred gallons of coffee in one day. 
The cooking-range and all the culinary vessels 
were on an immense scale. All who engaged in 
the house or kitchen work were paid wages, but 
the guide was only entitled to his ''tips." 

Near by is the Indian School, built over the 
spot where Pocahontas saved the life of Captain 
John Smith three centuries ago. Negroes are 
also admitted, as not many of the Indians take 
advantage of this fine opportunity for an education. 
Quite a variety of useful trades are taught outside 
of the regular school curricultun. 

Crossing to Willoughby Spit by boat, near the 
mouth of the James River, we saw the ruins of 
an ancient fort that goes by the name of '*Rip 
Raps." We took the street car into Norfolk. 

At my first opportunity, I went over to Ports- 
mouth to see the Navy Yard. Securing a permit 
to go aboard the battleship Texas, we fotmd so 
much of interest that we remained some time. 
The spot where the cannon-ball hit the vessel 
during the engagement at Santiago could be 
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plainly seen. Frances was inquiring about shells 
and one of the oflScers, pointing to the shore, 
told her she would find a quantity there that had 
been brought over from the PhiUppines by the 
Texas as ballast. She lost no time in getting 
there, and picked up quite a number. We saw a 
good many ancient gims at the Navy Yard, 
some that had been used in the Revolutionary 
War, others dating back even to the War of 1812, 
and an old gim-carriage that was captured from 
the Chinese. 

We also took a run to Richmond. When the 
Convention was held there, I did n't care to go, 
and that was the only one I missed from 
Chicago to Detroit, covering a period of twenty- 
three years. Frances had always grieved about 
not going, and when we visited there, just 
raved over the beauty of the place and its 
rare historic mementoes. There is St. John's 
Church, in which Patrick Henry stood in 1775 
and proclaimed, *'Give me Uberty, or give me 
death!" It is an ''old-timey" frame building in 
a quaint setting, the old cemetery being raised 
perhaps six feet above the pavement. The 
church was built in 1741, and has a shallow 
rotimda effect within. About six blocks away 
stands the Old Stone House, Washington's 
Headquarters, so tiny and odd and interesting! 
Outside, black gables, dark shutters, dingy roof, 
and time-marked walls ; within, such funny Uttle 
rooms and hall-ways, adorned with innumerable 
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autographs, old sabres, and canteens. One may 
well believe it was built in 1699, and that most of 
the original remains. 

Then there is the former "White House of the 
Confederacy'* built in 1819. In 1862, Richmond 
offered it to President Davis, but upon his refusal 
to accept the gift, it was rented by the Confederate 
Government as the Executive Mansion, though 
the Davis family also resided there. 

At the time of otir visit, the Confederate 
Museiun had occupied the building for six years 
and offered a most interesting collection. One 
could spend several days profitably in studying 
its treasures, and it is said that 7400 visitors 
registered there in one year. 

On Capitol Hill we saw the Capitol build- 
ing, Governor's residence, the Washington and 
Jackson monuments, and then went out to 
Hollywood Cemetery. From afar the lofty flag 
proclaims the resting-place of eighteen thousand 
Confederate soldiers. We halted some time at 
the Davis lot, talking and thinking of bygone 
days. The statue on Jeff Davis's tomb is of 
bronze, and beneath the angel figure above that 
of Winnie Davis is the inscription : 

''Bom in the Executive Mansion. Died 1898." 
We saw also the graves of Presidents Monroe 
and Tyler, Commodore Maury, and John 
Randolph. 

Two or three hours were pleasantly spent in 
going out to the battlefield of Seven Pines. 
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No attempt has been made at adorning it or 
beautifying the groimds, so that it all the more 
forcibly recalls the horrible scenes enacted there 
nearly fifty years ago. It actually gives one a 
"creepy sensation," which other battlefields fail 
to do. Perhaps the very fact of its being of 
forsaken and neglected appearance accounts for 
this. It is estimated that between eleven and 
twelve hundred bodies have never been taken up. 
The Federal breastworks forming the angle of 
the Bloody V are still clearly outlined, though 
the highest portion is now not over three feet, 
while it was originally six feet high and one and a 
half miles in length. Within that space, three 
quarters of a mile, during the two battles of May 
31st and Jime ist, lay the bodies of fifteen thousand 
soldiers, and a river of blood flowed down the 
incline. Three other engagements were fought 
there with a stmi total of 64,000 killed. We 
saw where Gordon broke through the ranks and 
made a successful charge, saw the rose bush 
on the breastworks at the time of the battles, 
and the old well, but the house is said to have 
been carried away, piece by piece, for souvenirs. 

In the National Cemetery, just across the road, 
out of the 1387 soldiers buried there, 1225 are 
unknown. 

This road was formerly the old Powhatan Indian 
trail from Jamestown to Richmond, and just a 
short distance beyond the cemetery is the old Hill- 
yard farm, completely riddled with bullet holes. 
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Returning to the city we completed our sight- 
seeing in Richmond with a visit to St. Patd's, the 
church attended by General Lee and President 
Davis, where the latter was when the news 
reached him of the surrender of the former. It 
was said that Mr. Davis left the church without 
speaking a word. 

The only special event in Norfolk after our 
return, I believe, was Memorial Day exercises. 
The Convention was in session in the morning 
but adjourned for the afternoon. In the pro- 
cession were quite a number of old veterans, and 
many sections of schoolboys dressed in white 
made a fine display. One school won a $50.00 
prize for being the best drilled. 

But home-coming was near at hand, and as we 
bade good-bye to the red-clover fields of Virginia, 
we felt that memory would ever accord to her 
one of the ''high places" in otir list of travels. 
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CHAPTER XV 

LOS ANGELES CONVENTION; AN OCEAN GARDEN 

IN September, 1902, my mother died, at the age 
of ninety years. Hers being a robust con- 
stitution, she was always a great worker, and 
though blind the last eleven years of her life, she was 
never idle. After she grew old, she preferred to live 
in the country, so made her home with Sister 
Florence who (I was careful to see) was called upon 
to give her only care and attention. Father had 
preceded her by twenty-seven years, being sixty- 
seven at the time of his death. 

The following January my wife's mother, Mrs. 
Levi Claybrooke, also passed away in her seventy- 
ninth year. For thirty years she had been a 
member of our family, her husband having died 
in 1866. 

The Los Angeles Convention came in 1904. We 
went by New Orleans, thence over the Southern 
Pacific; and though being a full week on the trip, 
we passed the time pleasantly, viewing sights of 
interest or visiting around in the different coaches. 
Some of the sleepers were Pullman, and several were 
of the tourist kind, with cool straw seats. In cross- 
ing the Mississippi River our train was put on a 
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barge, with the cars and engine in three sections. 
The engine was a large oil-burner, and attracted a 
good deal of attention from the railroad folks, some 
of the ladies even climbing up on it to get a nearer 
view. Otir ''Convention Party*' was of good size 
by the time we reached San Antonio, Texas, and 
as there was a wait of over two hotirs, we went 
over in a body to see the Alamo. We were too 
early to get inside as the door was not unlocked 
tmtil nine o'clock, and so had to content ourselves 
with seeing the outside of the building. It is 
built of rock, and is long and low, with small 
windows high up. We thought of the tragic scenes 
enacted there, when Santa Anna with his fotir 
thousand Mexicans, after a twelve days' siege, 
finally stormed the place and massacred one 
hundred and forty-nine of its one himdred and 
fifty occupants. No wonder the Texans fought 
their way to liberty with such a wai cry as 
"Remember the Alamo!" 

The coimtry which had been low and flat after 
leaving New Orleans, now became stretches of 
sand, bearing only sage brush and prickly pear, 
and the farther we went the more we saw of all 
three. At Del Rio, the train stopped ten minutes 
to allow the passengers to ptirchase **hot tamales" 
from the Mexicans. Frances tirged me to get some 
for her, but the demand far exceeded the supply, 
and by the time I got there, they were all gone. 
I bought a flat cake and a long pie and told her 
they were hot tamales, but I could n't fool her. 
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From Del Rio on to Langtry, the scenery was 
good, the Sierra Madre Mountains being in 
sight beyond the Rio Grande, and at five o'dock 
we went into the observation car to look at the 
high bridge over the Pecos River. The stream 
is small but the bridge is three hundred and twenty- 
one feet high, and said to be the second highest 
in the world. After this the country became more 
and more barren. The many cabbage palmettos 
had tried to bloom, but the flowers had parched 
before opening out. Upon arriving at El Paso, 
many of us got mixed in regard to time, as it 
changes there. Several of otir party stopped off 
to come on a few hours later, and many went over 
to Juarez during otir wait of more than an hour. 
Frances wanted to go, but I did not care to cross 
that dry river-bed just to say that I had set foot 
upon Mexican soil. She would not go without me, 
so we just looked aroimd on the Texas side of the 
hollowed-out sand-bed, which shotdd have been 
filled to the brim with a mighty current of foaming 
water, according to the impression the words 
''Rio Grande" has produced on otir minds ever 
since those long ago days when we studied geog- 
raphy. We were told that it had not rained in 
El Paso for eight months, and sometimes, it is 
said, the drought lasts two years. For purifying 
the air, they frequently have to depend solely 
on sand-storms, which clear the atmosphere, 
though are extremely unpleasant while blowing. 

We passed Youma and got into California 
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on Monday before daylight. On first looking out 
we saw the black hills in the distance with such a 
bluish red veil over them that it rested the eyes 
after gazing at white sand for so long. A few 
miles from Los Angeles we passed a place where 
we were two himdred and sixty-five feet below 
sea level, and about this time quite a commotion 
was produced among the ladies on accoimt of 
the California poppies growing along the road. 
They are of a beautiful yellow and very fragrant. 

The Hollenbeck Hotel was otir Headquarters 
in Los Angeles, and I first secured a room near by, 
but not liking the noise of the street cars, we then 
moved to a pleasant house bearing the poetic name 
of ''The Silver Maple*' on Maple and Eighth 
streets. 

The opening on Wednesday, May i ith, was very 
good, some of the addresses being fine. The 
General Conference of the Northern Methodist 
Chtirch was also in session, but we had very little 
time to attend it, as there was so much to see in 
the Golden State. 

The flowers were a revelation to us. Callas, 
fuchsias, arbutus, heliotrope, and all kinds of 
geraniums grew out of doors in great profusion, 
upon plants from three to six feet high, while 
many of the rose bushes were veritable trees. 
Great bimches of daisies, yellow and white, 
perhaps a himdred blooms to a plant, were to be 
seen everywhere, together with sweet peas. 

Our first excursion was to San Diego, where we 
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arrived at night, but all secured accommodations. 
About nine o'clock the next morning, the party 
began to scatter to view the coimtry. I secured 
a conveyance and we set out for Point Loma, 
twelve miles away, seeing interesting things 
throughout the drive. We passed a tiny hut where 
an old Mexican was digging in his Kttle garden. 
He was bent nearly double, and looked aged, 
indeed, but scarcely the one himdred and thirty 
years he claimed. Near by we saw some old bells 
that were made in 1802, and not far away was a 
splendid mansion owned by a wealthy woman. 
The building was in Roman style with an immense 
dome in the center and small ones at each comer. 
Flowers grew in profusion on the wall that sur- 
rounded the place, and all inside. We were told 
that the owner of this place had belonged to a 
church that was opposed to going to law, and that 
she demanded a million dollars from it, and in 
case of refusal threatened to sue the church. It 
is said the chtirch paid it, and thus she secured an 
ill-gotten fortune. There is a summer resort 
connected with her place, called the Tent City, 
where the tents are clustered around a music 
pavilion. 

Farther on we came to The Studio, upon a high 
terrace, which commanded a fine view of the bay. 
The artist was a lady who had some beautiful 
work on exhibition. Upon arriving at Point 
Loma we went up in the lighthouse, examined 
the ten-thousand-dollar reflector, and admired the 
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view ninety feet above the water. We got back 
in San Diego in time to look around before starting 
on the return trip to Los Angeles, where we were 
due at ten o'dock, but on accoimt of hot boxes, 
it was after midnight when we arrived there. 

Numerous are the seaside resorts near Los 
Angeles, two of which are Santa Monica and 
Redenda Beach. At the latter place crowds of 
people were continually to be seen searching for 
moon-stones near the water's edge. Usually, 
collections were made for the purpose of having 
them mounted for diflEerent kinds of jewelry. 

Another place about eleven miles from Los 
Angeles was very popular with our people. There 
stands the old San Gabriel Mission, built in 1771. 
Quite a portion of the original structure remains, 
though a part of it has been restored. At the 
baptismal font, between three and four thousand 
Indians have been baptized. Four out of the 
original six bells remain, and the little cemetery 
adjoining contains many quaint old tombstones. 
A large grape vine near by is said to be over a 
hundred years old, and one can readily believe it. 
Prances and two of her friends were given per- 
mission to go into an orange grove not far away, 
and had quite an enjoyable time eating the fruit 
from the trees. But our ''orange shower" came 
later at Redlands, while on an excursion tendered 
us by the Santa P6 Railroad, which from start 
to finish was a most delightful occasion. First 
there was Pasadena, that seems like a Paradise 
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on earth, and as for the beauty of the surrounding 
country, one cannot hope to describe it adequately. 
Flourishing orange groves succeeded each other, 
interspersed with occasional grape-fruit and lemon 
trees, with the fruit hanging in large clusters. 

We were allowed fifteen minutes at the little 
station of Capistrano to see the ruins of a mission 
that had been built in 1776, and destroyed by an 
earthquake in 18 12. The btulding was long and 
low with two large bells still hanging in the arches 
and a cross on top, while one of the cells was well 
preserved. Passing San Bernardino, we went on 
to Redlands, which claimed a population of eight 
thousand, and there we were invited into an 
orange packing-house, and told to help ourselves. 
Certainly that was a most generous invitation, 
considering the hundreds of people in our party, 
and it was a sight to see the different means the 
people devised in order to carry off as many 
oranges as possible. 

We returned to San Bernardino to be present 
at a dinner given in our honor, and the entire 
entertainment was a record breaker. It was held 
in an immense pavilion that easily accommodated 
the vast crowd. Flowers were everywhere in 
great profusion, and a splendid band furnished 
excellent music. At the close of the speeches, 
there were showered down upon us from the gallery 
above, the loveliest flowers and flower petals like 
a big snow-storm. A splendid dinner followed, 
with everything in abimdance ; and all this pleasure 
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we owed to the good citizens of that beautiful 
town! 

One day it was announced that we were to take 
a trip to Catalina Island. Boarding the train at 
Salt Lake station, we went to Pedro where we took 
boats and travelled twenty-seven miles on the 
broad Pacific. We landed at ten o'clock, and were 
taken to our sleeping quarters, some being in houses, 
but the majority in tents. Frances and I were 
assigned to a tent, and foimd it very pleasant. 
The tents had a window and a door, and were 
furnished with a bed, small bureau, washstand, 
and two chairs. The floors were covered and 
supplied with rugs. After a refreshing night's 
sleep, we put out in glass-bottomed boats to see 
the Ocean Garden. It was marvellously beautiful 
and varied. Fish of the most brilliant hues, 
sea-weed in endless patterns of lace work, and shells 
of brightest tints and oddest shapes! At times 
we passed over immense schools of mackerel, 
sardines, gold and silver fish. It seemed as if we 
were under the spell of a magic wand, it was all 
so wonderful ! The stores on the island contained 
many curios, and the seals were a constant pleasure. 
They would come very near the shore when fish 
was thrown to them, and could be heard barking 
for some distance. We left Catalina feeling that 
we had been very fortunate in having the pleasure 
of such a trip. 

On Sunday, May 22d, we went to the First 
Presb3rterian Church to hear the Reverend Frank 
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Talmage, son of the celebrated T. DeWitt 
Talmage. The sermon was du-ected towards the 
nurses in the hospitals, the text, ''Blessed is he 
that remembereth the poor," becoming by sub- 
stitution, ''Blessed is she that remembereth the 
sick." A number of trained ntirses were there in 
their imiforms, and it was an unusual and a good 
sight to see. 

At this California Convention, the B. of L. E. * 
was called upon to witness the burial services 
of our lamented Brother, T. S. Ingraham. His 
funeral was held Sunday, the 29th, at the First 
Congregational Church, where an immense body 
of our order witnessed the sad rites, the auditorium 
and gallery being packed to their utmost capacity. 
The church was a large one and newly btiilt, 
Brother Ingraham's funeral being the first to be 
held there. After the service by the pastor and 
tributes of love from different speakers, the con- 
gregation was invited to pass down the aisle by 
sections and view the beloved dead. The Masons 
formed in line as the body was carried out, and 
marched after the hearse to the depot. It was a 
sad and impressive scene. 

I received a cordial invitation from a Brother 
Mason, to attend the Installation of Officers of 
the Commandery at Long Beach, the evening of 
May 31st. The visitors were given an auto ride, 
and an elegant banquet was served previous to 
the installation. There were forty members in 
the Commandery and they entertained us royally. 
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One incident connected with this convention 
stands out in prominence over the others. At a 
barbecue at a place on the coast, called Del Ray, 
quite a number of ladies and gentlemen were 
enjojdng the surf bathing, when a cry rang out, 
drawing every one to the beach. A man swimming 
too far out had become powerless and was drown- 
ing. Before half the spectators realized what 
the trouble was, Brother W. E. Putch, President 
of the B. of L. E. Insurance Association, snatched 
down a rope from a flag-pole, and throwing off 
his clothes as he ran, in an incredibly short space 
of time, was in the water. Though the man was 
of much larger build than himself, he soon brought 
him out. Numbers of men were aroimd at the 
time of the accident, but no one else had presence 
of mind or courage to do anything. 

This most enjoyable convention lasted four 
weeks, lacking one day, and we left for home 
Jtme 9th, thoroughly in love with California and 
her people. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MEMPHIS AND COLUMBUS. AT THE TOMB OF 

WASHINGTON 

ON March i8, 1906, the younger of our two 
girls was married in the room in which she 
was bom. Her sister, who had to cut short a 
season of ** brushing up" at her Ahna Mater, 
the New England Conservatory of Boston, in 
order to hasten home for the event, and the groom's 
youngest sister, were the only invited guests; 
Frances and I being on hand, as a matter of cotirse* 
We have not lost our daughter, as she will always 
live near us, but have gained another son. 

In the month of May following, my life partner 
and I again started off to attend the G. I. D. of the 
B. of L. E., held this time at Memphis, Tennessee. 
We arrived there on the morning of the eighth 
between ten and eleven o'clock, and very hungry, 
I remember. So the first thing in order was some- 
thing to eat, after which we made our way to the 
Gayoso Hotel to give the hand of welcome to our 
friends, and to see what was on the bulletin. 
The usual opening exercises were held the next day 
at two P.M., there being some sweet singing by 
engineers' children, and a double female quartette 
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led by Mrs. Cassell, which called for hearty 
applause and several encores. Memphis then 
claimed a population of 183,000 and had much 
to interest otir large delegation, especially those 
from the north and west. The parks are numerous 
and have many entertaining features. One day 
we were all given complimentary tickets to East 
End, where we witnessed quite a wonderful 
contrivance. This side attraction was called 
Hale's Car. We presented our tickets at an 
ordinary looking railway coach, and entered. 
The seats were arranged in the usual order, 
and we sat down to await developments. The 
time passed and I began to think it a was a hoax. 
But pretty soon the car was filled with passengers 
and we began our ride on a railway train. The 
whistle sotmded, the bell rang, and we were off 
swaying from side to side, with cool breezes com- 
ing in, and everything true to life ! The sights on 
our journey were seen ahead of us. We rushed 
by trees and houses, saw people getting out of the 
way of the train, and on a trip to Ceylon, could see 
odd little depots on the way, and natives jumping 
into the water. I thought it the most entertaining 
show I had ever seen. 

While in Memphis, I also rode on one of the 
small park trains for the first time, and learned 
that the engineer used just one bucket of water 
and one of coal for a round trip. Some of my spare 
time was most pleasantly spent at the home of 
one of Selma's old citizens and an ex-engineer, 
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jovial Tom Gatchell, who a short while ago went 
his way to "That iindiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveller returns." 

I could usually be counted on for church services 
at the conventions, but never having been a 
Sunday-school attendant, didn't lean that way. 
Frances was very anxious for me to go to the 
Methodist School with her, which was presided 
over by Mr. J. R. Pepper. She argued that I 
was sure to be interested as he was said to be the 
finest superintendent in the South, but I had n't 
forgotten my boyhood's experience, so she set 
out alone. After attending, she was enthusiastic 
in her praises of that school, and I think went 
every Sunday while we remained there. 

Our first outing was a boat ride on the Missis- 
sippi to the Mound City, ten miles away, when 
our B. of L. E. poet and fun maker, Shandy 
Magtiire, highly entertained the party by various 
manoeuvres. One of his ''capers" was getting 
on a wagon to which a mule was harnessed with 
ropes, and having his picture taken in company 
with several ladies. One night we were delight- 
fully entertained by the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen at Jackson Moimd. The place is 
right on a high bluff overlooking the Mississippi 
River, of which it conmiands a very fine view. 

We were given only one excursion at a distance 
at this convention, namely, to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. The crowd was divided, some going 
over the Rock Island Railroad and the others 
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by the Iron Mountain Route. We were on the 
latter train, leaving Memphis, Sattu-day morning, 
and arriving at our destination near simset, 
thus having some time to look aroimd before 
night. Hot Springs is charmingly situated in a 
vaJley between two motmtains, and abimdantly 
supplied with springs and wells. One of the 
springs contains water so hot that we had to wrap 
a handkerchief aroimd the cup in order to hold 
it. Our party thoroughly sampled the water, and 
several got sick from drinking so much, not being 
accustomed to it. We spent the night there, 
starting back early the next morning, well satisfied 
with otu- outing, and ready for renewed work. 

A few days later the Convention closed, and 
we journeyed homeward. 

The next spring I decided to take Prances with 
me on "grievance business," as she had only spent 
a day or so at a time in Washington, while passing 
tlirough. Some of the other committee men 
were going to be accompanied by their wives, 
and I knew she would have company while I was 
occupied. Washington was an "old story" to 
me, but I enjoyed showing her the sights of 
the city, especially the Congressional Library, of 
whose beauties one never tires, and we took 
besides some pleasant out-of-town trips. 

One was to Cabin John Bridge, seven miles 
out on the "Conduit Road." The structtu-e was 
built by the United States Government to convey 
the water supply of the city of Washington across 
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Fayette to his friend, and to the right of the en- 
trance is the room occupied by him during his 
visits there. ^Upstairs we saw the room in which 
the ex-president died. The old-fashioned bed- 
stead with its high posts, the Kttle wooden trunk 
used in so many campaigns, and the old boot 
beside it seemed to bring back in some degree 
the presence of the beloved dead. In the corridor 
adjoining stood a case containing various pieces 
of wearing apparel worn by General Washington, 
his sword, etc., and a couple of fire buckets that 
were in use in his time. 

The room formerly occupied by Nellie Custis 
(the adopted daughter and niece) was very quaint 
and tiny, and we saw her harpsichord and guitar, 
also a flute that her imcle used to play while she 
accompanied him. 

Moimting the steps to the third story, we visited 
the room in which Mrs. Washington died. It had 
heavy draperies, small windows and a low roof, 
but, nevertheless, wore a pleasant aspect. It is 
said that she always used this room after her 
husband's death, as from it could be obtained the 
best view of his grave in the old family burying 
ground. Upon descending we went through the 
flower gardens laid off in odd-shaped beds, after 
the plan used over a century ago, and stood tmder 
the magnolia tree said to have been planted by 
Washington just before his death. The entire 
trunk had to be encased in wire netting to protect 
it from relic hunters. 
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We rettamed to the city by an electric car, 
Prances sajdng that she had never enjoyed seeing 
anything more than Mount Vernon. 

One afternoon we went around to the Richmond 
and Danville depot to see the place where President 
Garfield was shot by Guiteau. The spot in the 
wall where the bullet entered is shown, and a star 
on the floor marks the place where the President's 
head rested when he fell backward after the fatal 
shot. 

Upon her visit to the Treasury building, Frances 
was much impressed by the fact that the vaults 
contained forty-five himdred tons of gold and 
silver, as much as nine of our largest engines can 
pull. She said the knowledge gave her additional 
confidence in ''Uncle Sam.'* 

Columbus, Ohio, had been selected as the next 
place to hold our convention, so on May 11, 1908, 
we again set out, going by way of Chattanooga 
and Cincinnati. We greeted many friends on the 
way and still more at Headquarters, the Southern 
Hotel. The convention was held in Memorial 
Hall, and we located quite near with a Mrs. 
Yoder, a German lady. The usual entertainments 
were given the B. of L. E., balls, theatres, and so 
on. We never attended the two mentioned, as 
Prances does not approve of such things, but there 
were many things left to enjoy without them. 

We began oiu: sightseeing in Columbus with the 
State Penitentiary, which at that time contained 
one thousand six himdred and thirty-seven 
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inmates. The buildings cover twenty acres of 
ground, and are surrounded by a wall twenty-five 
feet high. We were taken by the cells, shown the 
chair in which electrocutions take place, then 
through the various work shops where we saw 
numerous articles made by the prisoners out of 
beef bones. These were for sale, and a great 
number were purchased by the members of our 
party as souvenirs. 

The first Sunday our entire delegation (with 
our wives, I am sure the number did not fall far 
short of a thousand) started at ten o'clock to walk 
to the Christian Church where we had been invited 
to service. The distance was twenty-one blocks, 
but I walked until I got tired, then several of us 
boarded a car and rode the rest of the way. We 
heard a good sermon. In the afternoon, I attended 
a Y. M. C. A. service in Memorial Hall. It is 
customary to hold these Sundays services at these 
conventions, when our Grand Officers are invited 
to participate and occupy seats of honor on the 
rostrum. 

About this time, one of the ladies, a member of 
the Grand International Auxiliary to the B. of 
L. E., was starting to the hall one morning, 
when her foot sKpped on an uneven place in the 
pavement where it was damp from a Kght rain, 
and she fell, hurting one of her wrists. The 
doctor pronounced it a silver fork sliver. She 
was kindly cared for by sympathetic friends, 
but went home in a day or two. The name of 
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this unfortunate lady was Mrs. C. E. Perkins, of 
Atlanta. She died shortly after reaching home, 
the sad news being received with deep regret by 
all the convention people, among whom she was a 
general favorite. 

After arriving at Columbus, we heard a great 
deal about a man named Hartman who originated 
the so-called medicine ''Peruna," and were shown 
the immense white marble building where it was 
manufactured. I often saw the huge wagon loads 
of bottles passing along the streets, and decided that 
I would like to go out to the Hartman farm. 
Taking a High Street car, we rode some distance 
to the German village, and from there we boarded 
another car going four and a half miles farther. 
We fotmd it very interesting at the farm, seeing 
hogs, cows, and horses in great numbers, and the 
very finest specimen of the latter that I have ever 
seen. He was a very large, glossy, black animal, 
weighing 2280 potmds. The hogs were of every 
variety possible, some black, brown, brown and 
white, and spotted. Some wore straight bristles 
and others curly, while some had considerably 
turned up noses. We very much desired to see 
the poultry, but learning that it was four miles 
farther, omitted the inspection of the feathered 
portion of this extensive farm. That night I 
witnessed a fine display of the Westinghouse Air- 
Brake Company, stereopticon views being used 
to illustrate the work. 

One day, while I was at leisure, we went out to 
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visit the State University. There are many fine 
buildings, quite a distance apart, four hundred 
acres being comprised in the property. I was 
overjoyed to find a spring of water on the grotmds, 
and drank several times, as the water in Coltunbus 
is ' not good unless filtered. The gymnasium 
strongly resembles an ancient castle, and is 
admirably fitted up. In fact, it seemed that in 
all departments of the institution ever3rthing pos- 
sible was provided for the comfort and happiness 
of the pupils. 

We were given a trip to Cleveland, and it 
having been announced that we would start at an 
early hour, there was a good deal of "skirmishing 
around" for such a large number of people to get 
something to eat at such an unseasonable time. 
At length, I succeeded in procuring a light Itmch, 
enough to stave off hunger, and we went on to the 
station. We failed to start as early as expected, 
it being six-thirty when the trains pulled out. 
Pour hours later we arrived in Cleveland and 
proceeded at once to a large hall where we had 
the regulation speeches, then all scattered to find 
dinner. At one-thirty we again gathered at the 
hall, and went in a body to take the train to a park 
where we were present at the ceremony of tmveil- 
ing a montmient erected to the memory of Senator 
Mark Hanna. Later we accepted a most cordial 
invitation to go through the various rooms of the 
Grand Office, and were well pleased to note the 
order everywhere displayed, and the exquisite 
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predsion that enabled all concerned to cany on 
the vast amount of work that is done there. 
Each visitor was asked to register and in return 
received a card from the office written in handsome 
lettering. We had time to get a comprehensive 
idea of the city of Cleveland and reached Coltmibus 
shortly after midnight. 

At thisjconvention we enjoyed music to a 
greater extent than at any other, as this was the 
home of the ''Convention Song Bird," Mrs. Cassell 
and her Euterpean Chorus of yotmg ladies. They 
assisted in most of the entertainments, and their 
sweet voices were often heard in the evening at 
the Southern. There was also one peculiarity 
of this convention that is worth mentioning, viz. : 
That in the election of Grand Officers, all of the 
old officers without exception were re-elected 
by acclamation. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FRANCES ESTABLISHES A SCHOOL. SEA-SICKNESS 

NEARING HAVANA 

UPON our return home, Prances again set to 
work upon a self-imposed task she had begun 
in the spring. For years she had felt the need of 
a branch of the pubhc school in our commtmity. 
When our children were small they had to go a 
mile and a half to the Dallas Academy, and always 
walk whatever the weather might be, as in those 
days, Selma had no car line. Prances never 
forgot how sorry she was for the children then, 
and always said if she ever got the time from her 
ntimerous home and church duties, she would bend 
her energies toward securing an East End School. 
Por nearly forty years she had taught the primary 
class in Sunday-school, and the welfare of all 
the neighborhood children was of vital importance 
to her. To be sure, conditions had improved 
to the extent of street-railway accommodations, 
but that only helped matters occasionally, as our 
people could not afford the additional two dollars 
per month for car fare. So the little tots faced the 
question of a three-mile walk, with twice crossing 

two railroad tracks daily, in going to school, 
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besides being often burdened with books be- 
yond their strength — ^the day of the all-sufficient 
blue-back speller having long since vanished, as 
we all well know. A branch school had been 
built shortly before this, but it was placed only 
two blocks nearer our part of the town. ^ 

Frances began her work by getting information 
from the Board of Trustees as to what must be 
done in order to secure their co-operation, and was 
told that if she could get thirty pupils they would 
consider her request. Even this beginning proved 
a more difficult task than one would think, for 
parents who had repeatedly expressed a wish for 
school privileges near by, hesitated about signing 
their names Vhen it came to the point, offering some 
trivial excuse for waiting a while. Finally, how- 
ever, the thirty names were sectu-ed, after Frances 
had done miles of walking and leagues of talking. 
(How true it is that a pioneer in any direction 
always finds the tangled wildwood obstructing 
and delajdng his passage!) When the list was 
laid before the trustees and it was found that 
Prances had signed for several of the people, she 
was told that those could not be accepted. Then, 
two of the families lived beyond the city limits, 
and only had a right to a county school; two or 
three were already pupils of the Baker School, 
and though they were little things they must not 
be taken away. So most of the work was to be 
done over again. 

My wife courageously started the second time 
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in her rounds, though the stimmer heat was by that 
time in full blast, but she said she must have 
"her school" by the coming session. The next 
time the list was placed before the trustees, 
Frances had only signed for two would-be patrons, 
one of whom could neither read nor write, and the 
other had rheumatism in her arm. After due 
consideration, the Board of Trustees stated their 
financial inability to furnish a building for the 
proposed school, but agreed to supply a teacher 
if my wife could get a place in which to teach. 
For quite a while this seemed an effectual handicap 
to the movement, but Frances did not give up 
planning and working, and at last appealed to 
Mayor Atkins, who put the matter before the 
City Council, and a resolution was passed for the 
city to pay rent for a building until other ar- 
rangements could be made. Then followed a 
search for a suitable house, one being at last secured 
on Florence Street, just a block from us. All 
these hindrances had constmied much time, but 
the school was finally opened early in December, 
with Miss Ida Ramsden in charge. Upon in- 
vestigation, it was ascertained that there was an 
appropriation for an East End public school 
building. Thereupon, the ''City Fathers" gener- 
ously agreed to complete their share in the 
enterprise by purchasing a lot, and the third year 
of its existence the school opened in its own 
up-to-date building on East Alabama Avenue, 
thanks to the hearty co-operation of Mr. Joe 
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Baker, Mr. A. G. Paxrish, and Dr. Harper, who 
did much toward pushing the work along. 

All of that extra worry and exertion during the 
summer and fall of 1908 told upon Frances, 
who, though beaming with satisfaction, showed 
immistakable signs of being rather nm down in 
health. So, after the Christmas holidays, think- 
ing a rest and change of scene would do her good, 
I told her to get ready for a trip, and on February 
2, 1909, we set out for the southern part of Florida. 

Stopping at St. Augustine for several hours, 
we saw the principal points of interest, the Ponce 
de Leon Hotel coming in for its share of wonder 
and admiration. It is a magnificent building 
and would be hard to describe. We did not fail 
to drink from the famous Ponce de Leon spring. 
It was curbed like a well and had a small, old- 
fashioned windlass that drew up a small bucket. 
A lady stood there to draw water and sell it to the 
tourists, at five cents per glass. We were told 
that the spring only flows at certain times, usually 
a few hotus daily. We also went into a musetmi 
and saw many curious old-time articles, some of 
which dated back to the Revolutionary War. 
A person could stay in that old building for hours, 
and not examine minutely all the curios it contains. 

Prom St. Augustine we took the train for Miami, 
arriving there in the morning. After locating, 
we started out for a trip up the Miami River 
to the head of navigation, seeing much that was 
pleasing to the eye. We visited a large grove of 
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fruit trees in which there were oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape-fruit and cocoanuts. As was custom- 
ary, we had our pictures taken in the grove. 
We also stopped at an alligator farm. There were 
quite a number of the rusty creatures all ages and 
sizes. Upon landing at the Everglades, we went 
afoot over a plank walk to the observatory. 
This we climbed, and had a fine view of the countrj'^ 
for miles around. We were informed that a 
western syndicate had made a deal of a million 
and a half dollars in those Everglades lands. 

We were continually observing sights new to us 
in and around Miami. It seemed curious indeed 
to see extensive farms of various kinds of flourish- 
ing looking vegetables growing in the sand! 
Frances never tired of watching the immense 
quantity of pineapples that grew in the vicinity. 
There were acres and acres, and the fruit nestling 
in the green foliage did make a lovely picture. 

While out on a walk one day we reached a house 
in an attractive, shady situation, and surrounded 
by banana trees. A pleasant faced lady came out 
and we got into a conversation. She told us that 
though that portion of Florida is fine to visit 
during the winter months, in April and May, 
even, the weather gets extremely hot, and the 
sim shining at its brightest on the white sand 
is very trying to the eyes. After a stay of two 
weeks at Miami, Frances not having improved 
as much as I wished, I decided to take a run to 
Havana. So to Cuba we went. 
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Neuralgia had taken hold of Frances in the 
meanwhile, and the remedies we procured failed 
to give relief. We began our trip by way of the 
Florida and East Coast railway as far as Knight's 
Key. This way led through a low, flat cotmtry 
tmtil within thirty miles of its terminus, when we 
struck the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. It gives 
one a curious sensation to ride in a train over the 
big ocean! The foundation of the track is made 
of coral, while in the deep water concrete arches 
are supplied with twenty-five or thirty foot 
openings to allow the water to pass. We had the 
pleasure of making the run with a conductor who 
was an old acquaintance, Mr. Alf Scale. Reaching 
Knight's Key at seven a.m., we left on the steamer 
A. W. Perry, at eight o'clock. In a short while 
my wife had to take to her berth, but though I 
''got a little off" directly after starting, managed 
to keep from going down. We had a rough 
passage and were ten hours crossing. 

It was night when we landed, and going through 
the city seemed like a visit to Fairyland. Our 
landlady at Miami had given us a card of intro- 
duction to an American hotel-keeper, who resided 
on the Prado. This Prado is different from any 
street I have ever seen, and beautiful indeed. 
Lovely park-ways stretch on either side of the 
broad middle passage, which is reserved for 
pedestrians, while on the outer edges are carriage 
drives. We took the Tourist Route arotmd the 
city on the street car, then visited the shops and 
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stores, seeing many queer articles as well as ex- 
ceedingly handsome ones. It was odd to see scores 
of Spanish traders in their tightly fitting clothes 
and broad sombreros going arotmd looking like 
beasts of burden, with their wares htmg about 
their person. 

There are a number of very handsome structures 
in Havana, among them the President's palace 
overlooking the Plaza. 

On returning, we had a much rougher passage. 
The sailors told nle it was next to the roughest 
they had ever known. The vessel was long, and 
the bow set fully fourteen feet out of the water, 
but we were thrown about almost like egg-shells. 
We were on the upper deck, over which the water 
would dash in great sheets. Four meals were 
due us, but we got only one. I started to the din- 
ing-room a time or two, but returned quicker than 
I went. Before landing, we were aU collected 
below and made to pass an examination by a 
Board of Health Officer. We took the train for 
Miami at eleven p.m., and though allowed to 
occupy the sleeper until seven in the morning, 
my wife called me quite early and said she was 
htmgry. As [she had eaten very little for some 
time, and fed most of her last two days* rations 
to the inhabitants of the deep, I quickly dressed 
and went in search of breakfast. 

Not long after getting back to Florida, I asked 
Prances where her neuralgia was. She said she 
had left it in the ocean. That was certainly the 
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last of it, so I advise all husbands whose wives 
are ailing to take them for a ride on the sea. 

We spent another week very pleasantly at 
Miami, and then came on to Jacksonville, 
where we remained a few days, visiting my third 
sister, whom I have not previously mentioned. 
During our stay, we went to the celebrated ostrich 
farm, and though we had been there before, we 
enjoyed again seeing the colossal birds, their big 
eggs, and the great quantity of handsome plumes, 
sold much cheaper than they can be bought 
elsewhere. The bodies of most of the ostriches 
were completely covered with tips, and their wings 
with pltmies. The feathers are picked every 
eight months or they will shed. The male birds 
are black and the female birds gray, the former 
possessing the finer pltmiage. They eat any kind 
of fruit, being especially fond of oranges, which 
they swallow whole. They are also fed with 
hay and grass. An exceedingly sensible and help- 
ful spirit must be attributed to the male, for when 
there is a nest to be set upon, he always takes 
the hen's place at night, and for an hour during 
the day while she eats her dinner. Some men 
might profit by the example of the ostrich ! Some 
of these mammoth fellows were said to be twenty 
or twenty-five years of age, and the majority were 
eight or over. One old warrior had killed a 
brother bird and a horse. There were several 
baby ostriches, only a few days old when we saw 
them. They were as large as good-sized roosters. 
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and their backs had a queer, bristly appearance. 
We witnessed a number of ostrich races. It was 
most amusing to watch the tmgainly strides of 
the immense birds, either with riders on their 
backs or hitched to small sulkies. Their pon- 
derous hoofs thtunped at a great rate as they 
rapidly covered grotmd. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DETROIT AND NIAGARA. THE GOLDEN WEDDING 

THE next May (1910) we again set out for the 
B. of L. E. Convention, held this time in 
Detroit, Michigan. We made a quick trip, our 
longest stop being thirty minutes in Cincinnati 
and soon after arriving, we made our way to 
Hotel Wayne where we greeted our friends. 
Detroit, first called Fort Pontchartrain, was 
founded July 24, 1701, imder the patronage of 
Louis XIV, and protected by the flag of France. 
It is now a city of four hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, so not much time was consimied in 
seciuing a comfortable location, and we were 
soon at liberty to look around and get our bearings 
before business started up. 

There are plenty of places where one may 
go for pleasure and recreation. The parks are 
numerous and attractive as in all large cities, 
and one day we came upon a small one near the 
City Hall, where stands a brown stone chair 
locating the site of the original building, con- 
structed in 1835 and occupied imtil 1871. We 
greatly enjoyed Palmer Park with its white pea- 
cocks, log cabin, California tree-trunk with win- 
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dows and doors cut in it in imitation of a house, 
and various other curiosities. Belle Isle can be 
reached by boat or street cars. The aquarium 
was well stocked with different varieties of fish, 
and the conservatory presented a lovely appear- 
ance when we were there. The Water-works 
Park came in for its share of popularity, with 
its tower, landscape gardening, and Circulating 
Library. 

One favorite trip of the ladies of the party, 
was the boat ride over the river to Windsor, 
Canada. Many souvenirs were brought over by 
them, and sometimes the people would go beyond 
the duty limit and get into trouble, thus bringing 
about little incidents that were quite laughable. 
A never-failing source of interest was the continual 
passing of vessels of all kinds, which could be seen 
every five minutes during the day. A tunnel 
was being cut under the river for a railroad, 
and it commenced nearly two miles away. It 
was nearing completion when we left there. 

Speaking of the Detroit River, brings to mind 
a most delightful excursion given us on its waters. 
We went in a large boat to a place, the name of 
which I cannot now recall, but the cotmtry 
through which we passed was indeed lovely. The 
Government had constructed canals in great 
numbers, and little toy-like houses were perched 
on the bank's shore, some being connected by 
bridges, while others had to be reached by boat. 
Upon landing, we found a pavilion for dancing. 
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a place for eating, and so forth, and at a little 
distance were Indians of different ages selling 
articles of their own manufacture. It is needless 
to say that they were well patronized. 

There is an extensive art gallery in the city where 
we often went to pass an hour or two. One picture 
that I found especially attractive was entitled, The 
Last Hours of Mozart. It represents a man play- 
ing the piano, one singing, and friends standing 
by the chair in which Mozart reclines. He is very 
pale and is holding out one hand. 

Our delegation took two days off and went over 
to Cleveland for the purpose of dedicating the B. 
of L. E. Home for Disabled Engineers. As I was 
not feeling well, we remained behind and took 
dinner with friends the day the crowd left. 

The excursion of this convention was the one 
given to that great wonder of our country, Niagara 
Falls. On May 21st, we started at six o'clock. 
Our train was in three sections, and we made the 
record run of 229^^ miles in 224 minutes. We 
viewed the Palls from several points, and though 
we had seen it all before, none the less were we 
overwhehned with feelings of awe and wonder at 
beholding this masterpiece of Nature's production 
under the sway of Neptune's trident. Frances is 
musical, and while close to the American Fall, 
said she could hear rhythmical notes in the mighty 
rush of waters, with an accompaniment of deep 
organ-like notes, and that the little Bridal Veil 
gave echo an octave higher. Be that as it may, 
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it made enough noise to sound like a terrific 
storm to me. 

The inhabitants of Niagara will tell you there is 
no change in the volume of water, that it is like 
it was ages ago, but I could see that the water had 
worn a wider space at the Horseshoe Fall that when 
I had seen it fourteen years before. The total 
energy of the Falls is calculated at 16,000,000 
horse power, and the work of utilizing this power 
has been a most stupendous feat of engineering. 
In 1895 the first dynamo was run at full speed, 
two hundred and fifty revolutions per minute, 
and ten weeks later the first electrical power 
was sent to an aluminum factory a mile distant. 
Other developments followed and in less than a 
year the Niagara Falls Power Company was 
lighting the city of Buffalo, and at the present time 
great transmission lines carry power to various 
cities of New York and Canada for the operation 
of street railways, factories, and street lighting. 
There is now an electric line arotmd the Falls, 
so that one need not miss an iota of that marvellous 
scenic picture. I was struck with the fact that 
though we have the grandest Falls, Canada has 
the view in all its magnificence! We were shown 
the "parting of the waters," where the river flows 
one way to the American, and the other to the 
Canadian, or Horseshoe Falls. 

Niagara River connects the two lakes, and is 
thirty-six miles in length, Niagara being situated 
fourteen miles from Lake Ontario and twenty 
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miles from Lake Erie. The town claims a popu- 
lation of thirty.five thousand, while three hundred 
thousand tourists are said to visit there annually. 
After many pleasant days spent in Detroit and 
vicinity, the convention came to an end, adjoiun- 
ing June 4th, and we started for the "Stmny 
South." The weather had been imcomfortably 
cool all during our stay, and we left in the rain. 
Stopping over in Cincinnati, we took in the sights 
of the Zoo, together with our friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn, from whom we parted with much 
regret upon continuing our journey into Dixie. 

About two months after our return home 
began the stir and bustle of preparations for the 
celebration of our fiftieth marriage anniversary. 
For some time the members of my family and 
intimate friends had urged the reprehensibleness 
of taking no notice of such an occasion, so I 
decided to have a '*blow out." Then commenced 
a busy time. Invitations were sent to three 
hundred friends and acquaintances; the house 
had to have a little furbishing up, and some ad- 
ditional furnishings to play its part in the coming 
festivities; and no end of committees had to be 
arranged so that things would '*go off well," 
as my daughters said. Then as the day ap- 
proached, materials and flowers for decoration 
were ordered, and put in place. We were really 
due to celebrate on October i6th, but as it fell 
on Sunday, we issued invitations for the 17th. 
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At length the evening arrived, as balmy as our 
Southern climate usually gives us in autunm, 
and beautified by perfect moonlight. The house 
gleamed in gold and white, and gold and white 
refreshments were served. One of my best 
railroad friends had requested me to wear a dress 
coat. I did so, but can't say I felt at ease in it. 
It gave us great pleasure to gather our friends 
around us, and we would have extended the hst 
of invitations had the capacity of our house been 
greater. I had lately bought a larger house down 
town, but when it came to the point, could not 
make up my mind to leave the neighborhood of 
the railroads and this little home where we have 
lived almost twoscore years. We thought it best 
to invite people near our own age, with the ex- 
ception of engineers and conductors and their 
wives. I made the list of engineers as long as 
possible, and tried to take in all of them. Of 
course, as on all such occasions, some names will 
be overlooked, but it was unintentional to slight 
any of "the boys." Invitations were also sent 
to the president of the Southern Railway, and the 
members of the Grand Office at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Several days before the golden wedding beau- 
tiful gifts began to come in, making us feel as if 
we were getting married again, in reality. The 
first present to arrive was a lovely gold bonbon 
dish and spoon sent by Mr. Finley. It was 
greatly admired by all, and our hearts were warmed 
by our President's kind thoughts for us. Prom 
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Division No. 223 of the B. of L. E. came an 
exquisite ftdl set of white and gold Haviland china, 
containing 119 pieces, while members of the local 
Order of Railway Conductors gave us a hand- 
some china cabinet. I cannot enumerate our 
many lovely gifts, all of which we prize highly, not 
so much on account of their worth, but because 
they represent to us valued friendship and good 
will. There was one small clock sent by an en- 
gineer's wife from a distance that gives my wife 
a great deal of pleasure. She has named it "Cor- 
inne" in memory of the giver. Another gift with 
which she was delighted, and which frequently 
adorns otir table upon special occasions, was sent 
by otir worthy Master Mechanic. It is a set of 
gold-lined salt cellars and spoons. Frances says 
he seemed to know her partiality for little things. 
By no means, the least enjoyed offering were the 
following stanzas written by a lifelong friend who was 
formerly a Brother Engineer, but who has been for 
years a prominent minister in the Texas conference. 

i860 TO I9IO 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Thomas 
Selma, Alabama 

A lucky day 

For good John J. 

On which he won "My Frances," 

For on life's way, 

I dare to say 

Her value still advances. 

ZI 
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And none the less, 

Should she now bless 

The time when he came wooing. 

That she said, "yes," 

To his address. 

She 's fotmd no cause for ruing. 

For this good pair 

Of mortals rare 

The nuptials board be spreading; 

Friends here and there 

Now make the prayer: 

"God bless this golden wedding.** 

Let friend and guest 
Do their full best 
To brighten this occasion; 
One from the west, 
With highest zest. 
Would join a loud ovation. 

Then give three cheers. 

Good engineers. 

For this otir princely brother; 

Runs fifty years 

And then appears 

The second to none other. 

As on he flies. 
Danger defies, 
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All orders well obeying, 
His good wife's eyes 
Look to the skies, 
For him she 's ever pra3dng. 

By constant care 

And earnest prayer, 

He 's long been safely running; 

And to be fair, 

No pains she 'd spare, 

No Christian duty shunning. 

On all their'days, 

May Heaven's rays 

A constant light be shedding; 

Where we may raise 

God's lasting praise. 

Be the next Golden Wedding. 

John E. Green. 

The applause was most hearty when these 
stanzas were read that evening, and we only 
lacked having the writer with us in person. 

Our friends at the time, and since, have expressed 
their enjojrment of the event, and as for us, it 
will always be remembered as one of our most 
gracious milestones along Life's Way. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

retirement; tribute to brother 

engineers 

JUST two weeks before the celebration of our 
golden wedding, on October 3d, I made my 
last run, though not conscious of the fact at the 
time. On that trip I got a cinder in one of my 
eyes which caused me a great deal of trouble, 
and finally made me decide to give up my life 
work, as I was unwilling to endanger the lives 
of the travelling public through a defective eye- 
sight. All my life I have enjoyed excellent health, 
but time is relentless, and I was not so well 
able to cope with the ''iron horse" as in days 
gone by, so that it was just as well that so small 
a thing as a cinder brought about my retirement, 
which could not have been long postponed. 
We "railroad boys" love our engines, our life of 
movement and responsibility, and it comes hard 
to give it all up. 

I feel that I have been successful as an engineer. 
Duty has been my watchword, and if I have fallen 
short in any respect, it was not for lack of giving 
my best effort to accomplish what was required of 
me. I was called to the Superintendent's office 
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once for running a railroad crossing, but explained 
it satisfactorily. On the other hand, I have 
received commendation from railroad officials 
upon different occasions, one of which I will 
mention. 

In the days of the E. T. V. & G. R. R., as I was 
at the rear of the train examining the brakes 
before leaving Selma one evening, the General 
Superintendent of the road approached and asked 
if I was not going out that night. Upon my 
reply in the affirmative, he said, "Then your place 
is on the engine. We have our inspectors to attend 
to the brakes." "But," said I, "they don't 
always do it, and I make it a point to see for 
myself if they are in condition to handle the train." 
So, as usual I did not go forward until I saw the 
brakes applied and properiy adjusted, though 
the Superintendent kept on insisting that he 
only held me responsible for taking care of the 
engine. 

A few months later the General Manager of 
the E. T. V. & G. and the Q. & C. railroads took a 
trip of inspection over the entire system, starting 
from Knoxville, Tenn. Between that point and 
Selma, via Atlanta and Macon, six engines were 
disabled, and the special delayed. After leaving 
Rome, they wired Selma to have an engine ready. 
Oxir Master Mechanic sent for me, and said he 
wanted the 159 with me on it, to start for Meridian 
with the special upon its arrival. It reached 
here at fotar o'clock, and a few minutes later, 
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we were off. From Meridian we went over 
the Mobile & Ohio to Corinth, Miss., thence 
over the Memphis & Charleston to Memphis, 
arriving at seven p.m. My engine was giving 
satisfaction. 

.The Superintendent had made a schedtile for 
this special from Memphis to Ttiscumbia, a 
distance of 140 miles at 48 miles per hour. The 
Engineer who was to make the trip said that no 
train had ever been run over that road at such a 
rate of speed, and it couldn't be done. I told 
him that better time could be made with the 159, 
as all he had to do was to hold her open, adding 
that my first run was done on that piece of track, 
and I knew I could make the schedule time. 
"Well," he replied, "being much better acqtxainted 
with the road, I can do it too." He did; pulling 
into Tuscumbia on time, after being delayed ten 
minutes at one point. He told me that my engine 
"was the fastest thing he was ever on." The 
Tuscumbia paper contained an article the nesct 
morning about engine 159 on the M. & C, making 
the best time by thirty minutes that had been done 
since the road was built. I told the editor 
that the engine belonged to the E. T. V. & 
G. Railroad and that I wanted his statement 
corrected. 

We went to Sheffield and back, then to Chat- 
tanooga and Cleveland. The same Superintendent 
who got after me about overseeing the adjusting 
of the brakes on the coaches was aboard the whole 
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trip, and at Cleveland he came to me and said: 
"Mr. Thomas, I want to congratulate you. We 
had six engines coupled to this train before getting 
yours, and all failed. You Ve handled this special 
over seven hundred miles, having no delay of any 
kind. This is very gratifying to me, and I want 
to say that I have learned that a man who will 
examine the air-brakes on the coaches he pulls 
will look after his engine. Accept my compli- 
ments. I am perfectly satisfied that should I ever 
call on you to make the run from Selma, Ala., 
to New York City, we would arrive without a 
delay." 

Just such little precautions have saved not 
only valuable time but htiman lives, and prevented 
the loss of thousands of dollars' worth of the 
railroad company's property. 

My rule of action has always been to treat others 
as I would be treated. Doing this saves us from 
having trouble in our business or elsewhere. 

With my retirement, the family has lost a long- 
standing occupation, that of waving good-bye as 
my train started on each run. From Frances 
down to our eleven-year-old shepherd dog. Jack — 
who at an early age took up the custom (he being 
a highly educated canine) — they have been on 
hand at the side door and waved until the houses 
at North Selma hid me from sight. At one time 
my youngest daughter even had a pet gander 
which she trained to take part in the group, 
while Frances has defaced her own property and 
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cut down other people's trees in order to have the 
coast clear. 

In December of 1910 I spent two weeks at 
Healing Springs, accompanied by one of my 
daughters, and we were both greatly benefited. 
I would have liked to have remained longer, 
but we all had rather be at home during the 
blessed Christmas time. Healing Springs is in 
Washington County of this State, and is a restful 
and health-giving resort. It was while I was 
there that a communication was received to the 
effect that the brothers of Division 223 had sent 
a petition to the Manager of the Southern Railway 
requesting a pension for me. The reply was sent, 
and this was the first intimation I had of the matter. 
The sum decided upon was not a great one, but it 
was altogether unexpected, and highly appreciated 
by me. During all the years I have been in the 
service of the Southern Railway, I have been 
treated fairly and have been the recipient of many 
courtesies. I do not know of any railroad system 
that is more considerate of its employees. In the 
Division a number of the members wanted me to 
fill my offices until their legitimate expiration, 
almost a year later, but I declined, though I attend 
the meetings regularly, and am as interested as 
ever in all business of the Brotherhood. 

At the time of my retirement, there was not a 
man occupying a position on the road in any 
capacity who was here when I began running 
out of Selma. For forty years, I headed the 
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seniority list of engineers on the Mobile Division, 
and but one of otir older men remains in active 
service. One by one they have entered the 
Terminal of life's journey. 

Mike Fitzgerald was the first to go, early in 
the seventies. He was a member of Division 
No. 26, and leaving the railroad on account of 
his health, ere long died of consumption. Jack 
Sitton followed, stricken by the same dreaded 
disease ten years later. Burr Warner lost his 
hearing, and worked in the shop seven or eight 
years before his death. Jack Howdon, who had 
run a passenger for many years, and represented 
Division 223 at the San Francisco Convention, 
died of pnetimonia in 1897. Bailey Green, after 
fifteen years' service, passed away with constimp- 
tion. Charlie Vining was killed in a collision on 
the A. G. S. R. R., which occurred between York 
and Meridian. Bony Cisco spent most of his life 
on this road, giving out at the age of seventy- 
two after about forty years' service. John 
Smith entered Meridian on his regular run March 
2, 1906, and was killed there in a cyclone that 
night, being in a boarding-house that was blown 
down. He had run here close on to twenty-five 
years. Frank Little was killed the following year 
over on the Akron Branch, on account of the engine 
being derailed and ttmiing over. Frank Donnor, 
who came next to me for ten years, died of paralysis 
in 1908, after a service of fully forty years. These 
were all good men who gave of their best to 
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the railroad company, and to their travelling 
fellowmen. 

These days, my Frances and I are living quietly 
at home the greater portion of the time. The 
tracks have multiplied with the passing years, 
and are now on both sides of us. I enjoy seeing 
the trains pass and watching the switching, 
though the members of my family sometimes 
complain of the noise of the engines. We still 
take little trips occasionally for recreation, having 
had a delightful outing the past stmimer at Coden, 
a popular resort on the Gulf coast, thirty miles 
from Mobile. This pleasure was given us by our 
boy, J. J. Thomas, Jr., who is now Superintendent 
of Motive Power of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
Hotel JouUian is an ideal place for spending the 
heated term, and one meets with splendid hospital- 
ity there. 

Lately, we have made a most enjoyable visit 
to one of my brothers in Durant, Miss., who is 
also a locomotive engineer, and whom I had not 
seen for twenty years. Just one other brother — 
a Methodist preacher — and two sisters remain 
to me out of a family of eleven children, all of 
whom lived to be grown. 

Frances and I must be getting old, but she main- 
tains that she does n't feel it, and everybody tells 
me I don't look it. However, our fifty-first an- 
niversary has just passed, and another Christmas 
season is almost at hand, when I shall be seventy- 
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three, and Frances is only six years younger. But, 
perhaps, we are both good for something yet, and 
while life and health are given us, we will try to 
use what energy and talents we possess for the 
benefit of those around us, and so gliding down 
life's stream, enter at last the blessed Haven of 
Rest. 



Appendix 



SOME TECHNICAL POINTS EXPLAINED 



NOW that I am a retired engineer, I wish to give 
others the benefit of my long and varied 
experience in handling a locomotive. Every engineer 
knows how essential it is to be able to locate the trouble 
when anything goes wrong with his engine, but it 
takes years of experimenting to be able to do this 
accurately, so I will here add some helpful information 
in the form of questions and answers. I have asked 
htmdredsof engineers for the solution of these prob- 
lems, and put the same questions to nmster mechanics 
without once receiving a correct answer. 

Question i : Why is it that the guides of a loco- 
motive run dry and chafe quicker backing up than 
when going ahead? 

Answer: When an engine is running in forward 
motion, there is an angle formed at the front end of 
the main rod with the cross-head. Working steam in 
this motion causes the cross-head to press the top 
guide, so long as the engine is running forward. 
The weight of the main rod, cross-head, and piston 
rod counteracts the power generated, by working steam 
to the amount of the weight in said rod, cross-head, 
and piston rod, which gravity controls. In back 
motion, it is the contrary, the weight being put on 
the bottom guide and power of the engine also. I 
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have never figured out how much more friction there 
is on the bottom guide in backing up than on the top 
guide in running ahead, but it can be readily seen that 
you have all the weight of the main rod, cross- 
head, and piston rod in addition to the power of 
the engine, when running backward. I reasoned 
this out while I had charge of my first regular 
engine in 1861, when running a construction train 
on the Memphis and Charleston railroad. 

Question 2: How do you locate the blow on an 
engine? 

Answer: Watch the top of the stack when the 
fireman throws coal into the fire-box, after the door 
is shut. If the engine is not blowing, the smoke will 
come out of the stack in a twist on both sides. If 
blowing on either side, the smoke will not twist on 
that side, so if she is blowing on both sides, the 
smoke will not leave the stack in a twist on either side. 
I learned this fact from observation while still a 
young man, and have never placed an engine as others 
do, to locate the blow, in forty-five years. 

Question 3: Why do engines gum up their 
cylinder packing piston rods, and valve stems? 

Answer: Because the valve-rod, which is the 
most important part of the valve motion of a locomo- 
tive, is not the proper length. There was an engine 
overhauled in the Sehna shops over thirty years ago, 
that was so gtmmied up in valve stems and piston 
rods that she could not be run more that one trip 
without packing the piston stufiing boxes. In those 
days, we used fibrous packing for the purpose. I 
told the Master Mechanic that if he would let me 
run that engine a trip, I would stop her from gumming 
up. He made no reply, but looked at me in a doubt- 
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ftil manner and walked off. For three months he and 
the Engineer worked on her trying to overcome this 
defect, but without success. At last, he said to me, 
** John, I am going to let you run the 21a trip, as you 
say you can stop her from gumming up, for I have 
done everything in my power and failed." I replied, 
**You don't know where the trouble is. I will fix 
her before I return to Selma." I did so. This one 
thing has been a standing puzzle not only to the men 
and foremen of the Selma shops, but all over the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. The way to 
get the proper length of a valve-rod is to cover the 
ports exactly, then plumb the rocker arm, and that will 
give the exact length of the valve rod. The foremen 
and master mechanics with whom I have come in 
contact think this is not very important, but experience 
has taught me, that if the valve-rod is not the proper 
length, you cannot set the valves to be perfectly 
square. I have known foremen to have the valve-rod 
shortened or lengthened to divide the travel of the 
valve, which is an error, because it changes the speed 
in the travel of the valve in crossing the centre, 
which I will illustrate. If the valve-rod is not the 
proper length it will not travel at the same speed from 
one point to another in its extreme limit. We all 
know that when engines are drifting, a vacutun is 
formed at each end of the cylinder. By having this 
valve-rod accurate, the propelling power overcomes 
the vacuum to such an extent that it prevents the 
sediment in the front end from reaching the cylinders 
and steam chest, through the exhaust pipes. 

Question 4: Why is it that locomotives wear 
their tires flat at certain points? 

Answer: Because of the construction of the 
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locomotive. The greatest wear on a tire is when the 
engine is leaving its forward centre, because the crank 
is between the wheel centre and the fulcrum, which 
is the rail. The power turning the wheel has a ten- 
dency to skid it, and does skid it on the rail every 
revolution while working steam. The flat spot on 
the tire, caused by leaving the back centre, is not as 
long as the one leaving the forward centre, because 
the leverage is not between the wheel centre and the 
fulcrum, which is the rail; so all the skid on that 
centre is to take up the lost motion in boxes and side 
rods. Thus, in order to overcome this defect keep 
boxes in good shape, wedges set up properly, and the 
lost motion taken up in side rods. Men in various 
railroad departments, even superintendents of motive 
power on the various systems all over the cotmtry 
have failed to explain this point scientifically. Some 
have advanced one idea and some another. I asked 
a master mechanic once if this question was ever taken 
up by their Association, while in conventions. He 
replied that it was. I then requested him to explain 
it to me. He said, that as the engines wore'their tires 
faster on level roads, they had attributed it to sand. 
I gave him my reason as stated above, illustrating it 
with a bicycle, whereupon he acknowledged the 
solution to be entirely satisfactory. That man is 
now Superintendent of Motive Power for the Mobile 
& Ohio System. I don't know whether he gave the 
secret away or not, but I do know that I am the 
originator of it. 

Question 5: How is it necessary to proceed 
when anything happens to the valve motion, so that 
the engine has to be put on one side? 

Answer: They are liable to stop on the centre, 
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and the present mode of getting them off by pinching, 
or jacking, is an uphill business; in fact, almost an 
impossibility with the up-to-date locomotive and the 
number of men now on the trains. When an engine 
is disabled as stated, the main rod must not be dis- 
connected, for should she stop on a dead point on the 
live side, the valve can then be changed on the dead 
side, so as to move her off the dead point on the live 
side. Then cover the ports on the dead side and she 
is ready to do business on the live side. The super- 
intendent of motive power or master mechanic may 
say that the cylinder packing or piston head will run 
dry and chafe, but if you will feed your lubricator 
more on the lame side than you would ordinarily, 
it will not chafe either cylinder or cylinder packing, 
because there is always a small leakage between valve 
and seat, which will allow steam and oil to pass into 
the cylinder. K there should be any oil left in the 
steam chest, when the engine is drifting, the vacutmi 
formed by the piston head will take it all in, as well 
as any that may feed in from the lubricator while the 
engine is drifting. The piston rod should be lubricated 
at the gland, by means of a cup, or swab, to prevent 
the piston rod from becoming heated from the piston 
rod packing. 

Question 6: Why is it that locomotives do not 
drift as we think they should? 

Answer: Several defects may be mentioned that 
will retard the drifting. Sometimes engines are not 
properly quartered; sometimes they are out of tram; 
side rods not the proper length; or waht of lubrication 
in machinery and cylinders. But the main cause is 
due to the use of valve cylinder cocks. When an 
engine is drifting, a vacuvun is formed by the piston 
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head, and atmospheric pressure fills the cylinder 
with air at every revolution. This air cannot pass 
out through the cylinder cock, so the piston head has 
to force it from the cylinders through the openings, 
or ports, in valve and valve seat; therefore, it retards 
the drifting of a locomotive more than all other 
impediments mentioned, and plug cylinder cocks 
shotild be used instead of valve cocks. There would 
be very little, if any, air drawn into the cylinder, if 
plug cocks were used, because the propelling power 
wotild overcome the vacuum, and allow engines to 
drift as they should. Relief valves and valve 
cylinder cocks are impediments to a locomotive, 
for another reason. While locomotives are drifting, 
cold air rushes in at these openings and chills the 
cylinder and steam chest away below the temperatiu-e 
of steam, thereby causing condensation in cylinder 
and steam chest, until heated to the same temperature 
as steam. If any one doubts this statement in regard 
to valve cocks and relief valves, just let him get the 
superintendent of motive power to fit up a locomotive 
with plug cylinder cocks, and it will verify my words. 
I was talking with a superintendent of motive power 
a year ago about the different builds of locomotives 
and their deficiencies. We finally took up the 
Mallet Compound Locomotive, which, he said, 
scarcely drifted at all. I asked him if he knew the 
reason for this. He replied that it was on account of 
its length, numerous bearings, and friction. I told 
him that there was a scientific reason why they did not 
drift as well as any other locomotives, in comparison 
with the size, and would like him to point it out to 
me. He said he was not able to do that. I told him 
if he would give the problem a little thought, he 
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cotdd solve it, but he decided that he had so many 
things to occupy his time and attention that he could 
not put his mind upon that subject just then. I 
asked him if he had road foremen of engines on 
his system. He replied in the affirmative, adding 
that they were as good as any on any system. I 
then requested him to put this matter before them, 
and asked that they report to him as early as possible. 
I have frequently met this gentleman since, but he 
has never mentioned the subject, therefore, it is very 
evident that his foremen have not given him the 
desired information. Now, Brothers, just take a 
common-sense view of this matter! There are two 
cylinders twenty-two inches in diameter, and two 
that are thirty-two inches in diameter, which will fill 
with air under the present construction of cylinder 
cocks and relief valves. Now, it is clear to any think- 
ing man that this air, having to be forced out by the 
piston head, will undoubtedly retard the speed of the 
engine at every revolution, and, hence, is the chief 
cause why the Mallet Compound Locomotive does not 
drift as it should. This defect can be remedied as 
above stated. 

Question 7: What is the duty of the engine, or 
pony truck? 

Answer: Most any one would say "to carry the 
weight of the front of the engine." It has an addi- 
tional use. It entirely controls the tracking of a 
locomotive while rtmning forward or backward, 
which is a very important part of the work. This 
truck is generally left to be fitted up and looked 
after by what is considered a third-class workman, 
which should not be the case. Only a first-class 
mechanic should build and adjust it, for when it is 
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in perfect order with wheels, etc., an exact matcfa* 
and the male casting attached to cylinder saddles 
precisely in the centre of the two cylinders, the engine 
will track to perfection in both motions. About 
twenty years ago, this road received five passenger 
locomotives, four of which performed all right, but 
the remaining one rode so rough that the Engineer in 
charge made complaint to the Master Mechanic. 
He also spoke of it to his Brother Engineers, and 
talked it to everybody he came across. The master 
mechanic, Mr. Petrican, and a number of engineers 
rode on No. 163 a number of times in the course of 
five months, but couldn't locate the trouble. It 
so happened at one time that this engine ran as first 
section, and mine as second section of the same 
schedule, one htmdred and twenty miles from Selma. 
We had a meeting point with another train, and having 
to wait twenty minutes, I ran up behind section 
number one, and getting off my engine, went forward 
to have a conversation with the Engineer. He was 
lying on the platform, and when I asked him what 
was the matter, he answered, "That engine is 
killing me!" "What is the trouble?" I said. He 
replied that he did n't know. This was three-thirty 
A.M. He asked me if I would run the 163 to Axmiston, 
a distance of twelve miles. I did so, and before going 
half the distance, found the trouble to be in the engine 
truck. Upon coming up with me at Anniston he 
wanted to know what I thought of her. My reply 
was, "She is a holy terror!" When I told him that 
the rough riding was due to the engine truck, he did 
not credit it, and said he would n't report that to the 
Master Mechanic, for the truck was all right. I 
then said, "Well, tell him that I say there is a deficiency 
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in the truck." He agreed to that, and when Mr, 
Petrican made the examination, he discovered that 
the wheels varied as much as a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. This defect was remedied, and the engine 
went out on the road in a much better condition, 
though at times she would have what we engineers 
called ** fits," when she would run fast on straight lines. 
Later on, that engine was turned over to me, and when 
I would get her to a high rate of speed, she had 
'* fits " with me. I asked the Foreman to examine her 
and find out if the male casting on the cylinder saddle, 
which set in the female casting, was in the center of 
the cylinders. He discovered it was nearly three 
sixteenths out. He adjusted this properly, and the 
engine was all right, and as good a riding engine as 
one cotdd put foot on. 

About five years ago, the General Superintendent 
of the Western District of the Southern Railway told 
me in Rome, Georgia, that they had a passenger 
engine that cut up in such a manner, when run at a 
high rate of speed on a straight line, that a man would 
believe she was off the track, and that upon the 
occasion of one of her spells a fireman had jumped off. 
"The fact," said he, **was reported to me,*so I took 
a ride on the crazy locomotive mjrself , and she rode 
so rough that I actually could n't sit on the seat box. 
I asked the engineer in charge how long she had been 
in that condition. He replied that it had been that 
way ever since he had started to run her, and added 
that the engine had been worked on for some time, 
but the trouble had not been located. Now, I want 
you to tell me where the deficiency is." I answered 
that if he would keep it to himself, I would do so. 
I then explained to him what I have already said in 
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regard to engine 163, and asked him to go to the shops 
and investigate the matter for himself. In a short 
time the engine was put back into service, and there 
has been no complaint about her, on that point, since. 
This defect can be partially overcome by giving an 
inch, or more, lateral motion between the hubs and 
boxes of the truck, when the trouble is only in the 
male casting. 

Question 8: How can you tell when the male 
casting of the engine truck is not in the centre of the 
weight in front of the locomotive, and how can it 
be overcome? 

Answer: When it is not in the centre, the loco- 
motive will always nm to the light side, therefore, to 
overcome this, simply put more weight on that side, 
which wiU make truck and driving wheels run straight 
on the track, if the weight is equally divided on the 
engine truck. I have known master mechanics 
and foremen to throw the driving wheel back on 
one side as much as an eighth of an inch to avoid 
cutting the flanges on the opposite side, and I 
have never yet seen that it made any diflEerence 
in the tracking of the engine. It only makes the 
boxes run hot, and the engine ride rough. Think 
of a wagon or any kind of a vehicle. We all know 
that the front wheels control the tracking of 
the back wheels; in the same manner the front 
truck controls the tracking of the dri\dng wheels of 
a locomotive, in both forward and back motion. 
Therefore, builders shotild be very careful in con- 
structing an engine truck, as it adds safety to a 
locomotive, and gives satisfaction and comfort to 
the engineer. 

Question 9 : Why is it that a lubricator will not 
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feed as regularly when working steam, as when the 
engine is drifting? 

Answer: The trouble is that the openings in 
choke plugs are too large, and they always grow larger 
as long as the lubricator is used. To overcome this 
deficiency, open the shut-off plug just above sight 
feeder, not more than one-half turn, or less, if sufficient. 
You will find that it will feed just the same while 
working steam, as when the engine is drifting. The 
reason why lubricators will do this is because you 
have boiler pressure in the pipe that conveys the oil 
to the steam chest. Engineers are often mistaken 
in making their reports. When valve-strip springs 
break and the engineer does n't know how to locate 
it, sometime the machinist has to take off both steam 
chest covers before the broken spring is located. 
If an engineer will have his fireman stand on the 
steam chest cover when he applies steam to the engine, 
he will feel the strip when it strikes the friction plate, 
as the strip always drops down when the spring is 
broken, and the steam shut off. Or, you may put 
your ear against the steam chest, and when the engine 
is given steam, you will hear the valve strip strike the 
friction plate. So you need never make a mistake in 
reporting broken valve-strip springs. 

Question 10: Why is it, when removing a pair of 
wheels on account of skid flats, that one wheel some- 
times has a flat place two and one half or three inches, 
while the other wheel on the same axle has a flat 
place only one half an inch, or less? 

Answer : I have asked a great many men in charge 
of car works, and they have invariably replied that 
one wheel has more chill than the other. But this 
is not the case. It is because the rail on the side 
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where the wheel is flattened so baxUy is sanded, and 
the other is not. Then both sand pipes should be 
kept open, so that whenever sand is applied, both 
rails will get the benefit. 



SUGGESTIONS TO BEGINNERS 

An eccentric wears the most at the heel or opposite 
the throw. The lead given a locomotive is never 
changed by wear of the eccentric. It is the lost motion 
in the valve gear that destroys the lead. 

The majority of engineers, and especially the young 
men, think that engines shotild have lead, which is 
erroneous. All the lead a locomotive has decreases 
its power. All locomotive valves should be set line 
and line, as the engine will then both run and steam 
better. Here is a pointer on setting up wedges. 
A wedge has about a sixteenth of an inch taper to 
the inch in length, therefore, if the wedge is down 
one inch you have one-sixteenth of an inch pound 
and so on. Often the boxes are stuck, and the 
engine rides rough on account of the wedges being 
set up too tight. Engines should be placed just 
leaving the back center when setting up wedges. 
Take a bar and set them up tight, and then pull 
them back about one eighth, or three sixteenths of an 
inch and you will not have any pound or stuck boxes 
and the engine will ride good so far as the boxes can 
effect a locomotive. The driving boxes being stuck 
is the cause of engine frames being broken in most 
cases. Every shop should have one man to set up 
wedges, or the foreman should instruct the round- 
house men just how he wants it done, and the breaking 
of locomotive frames will be stopped. 
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How to tell when a locomotive is blind to such an 
extent that it will not do the work required: place 
engine on dead centre and put reverse-lever in 
full stroke, then pull up the lost motion, as the 
steam will then open cylinder cocks, and give the 
engine steam. If steam does not flow out of cocks, 
pull the lever back imtil it does so, and you can tell 
accurately how much the engine is blind. Mark the 
valve stem at gland before moving the lever, and 
the space between the mark and gland, when the 
steam blows out, represents the amoimt of the 
engine's bUndness. 

The way to get the proper length of reach-rod. 
Place the reverse-lever in the centre of the quadrant, 
then pltmib arm on ttmibling shaft, and the distance 
between the two points will give the proper length 
to make the reach-rod on all locomotives. 

When necessary to brass an engine truck on account 
of running hot, run out your journal jack about 
three quarters of an inch higher than the comer of 
the box, take out the cellar, place jack on tie and 
comer of box, and move the engine imtil the jack is 
perpendicular. You can then take the brass out and 
put in another in less than five minutes. 

If the valves in a locomotive have five inches* 
travel and the eccentric has only four and a half 
inches' throw, where does it get the other half inch? 
By making rocker arm shorter at the link than the 
one that connects with the valve-rod. 

Why does a locomotive slip when she is given 
steam? Because the power is too great for the adhe- 
sion on the rail. Link the engine back and you 
reduce the power and stop the slipping. 

When a locomotive rocks too much while running, 
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the male casting on cylinder saddle is too small in 
diameter. It should be between twenty and twenty- 
foiir inches in diameter with rigged truck centre plate. 
If this fails to stop the rocking, there is not enough 
counterbalance in the driving wheels. The lack of 
sufficient coimterbalance causes a locomotive to rock 
more and ride rougher than any other one thing 
pertaining to a locomotive. 

HOW TO SET AN ENGINE'S VALVES BY SOUND 

Watch the cross-head and if the loud exhaust oc- 
curs when it is passing the forward centre, lengthen 
the eccentric blade enough to divide the travel of the 
valve. 

If on back centre, shorten the eccentric blade. 
Forcing the steam through a smaller opening is what 
makes the loud exhaust. 



